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Freedom Of Marine 
Rates From State 
Regulation Sought 


| Easy Access to Foreign Insurance 
Markets Renders Restrictions 
Impractical 


A. G. THACHER GIVES VIEWS 


Prominent Lawyer Holds Extensive 
Facilities Essential to Success 


of American Trade 








Contending that liberty for American 
commerce requires likewise liberty for 
American marine insurance, Archibald 
G. Thacher, prominent marine insurance 
lawyer and member of the firm of Barry, 
Wainwright, Thacher & Symmers of 
New York, told a large audience of fire, 
marine and casualty executives and de- 
partment managers and students of the 
Insurance Society of New York on Mon- 
day that marine insurance, and particu- 
larly ocean risks, should not be brought 
under state rating Jaws. Mr. Thacher’s 
address was given in the Great Hall of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the State 
of New York on Liberty Street under 
the auspices of the Insurance Society 
of New York with Vice-President John 
McGinley, general casualty manager in 
New York for the Travelers, presiding. 

At the outset Mr. Thacher said that 
he would not go into the controversial 
questions of marine underwriting pow- 
ers insofar as they involve fire and cas- 
ualty company interests as the major 
part of his talk did not deal directly 
with insurance and because those who 
differ with the marine viewpoints would 
have no opportunity then to present 
their arguments. 


Foreign Competition Must Be 
Recognized 


Those who seek to bring marine in- 
surance under the rate regulatory laws 
ignore the vitally competitive character 
of marine insurance, Mr. Thacher said, 
and likewise fail to realize that by use 
of international cables broad insurance 
coverage can be quickly obtained in for- 
eign markets where underwriters are un- 
hampered by restrictions. 

“When you force an increase in ma- 
tine insurance rates and place them on 
an artificial level you put up a target for 
others to shoot at,” stated Mr. Thacher. 
“The result is that the business which 
American companies should have would 
go elsewhere to underwriters offering 
lower rates. Marine insurance is a deli- 
cate part of the mechanism of foreign 
commerce and should not be tampered 
with. You cannot effectively regulate 
this form of insurance coverage as long 
as the buyers can go outside the state 
or the country to secure the desired 
Protection. The application of rate-mak- 
ing by a State Department for marine 
msurance is an impediment to the free- 
dom of insurance and commerce.” 

At the beginning of his address Mr. 


(Continued on Page 38) 








National Union Fire Insurance Company 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1932 





ASSETS 

BE I, or cwsg ReGasldakamenoeenaanes so eases MekeewereeNen $1,014,777.47 
Se I oo. 2a as Oia rniene mains Sekine tea ea ee en 9,694.553.34 
I os cc naleduadans cathe ee Race eWaiiedeneeneuke Rees 1,120,440.00 
I NN ig aig sores a era Paginas ONS a whores aa mesee anew aie 45,000.00 
as ink es nu eso k coerce sande k eeohand es aaa eae A eae 684,820.25 
Premiums in Course of Collection Not Over 90 Days Due....... 950,352.48 
I on aalcicth icon had os ho eae nud-a ake Sane bs waeieaits 132,699.35 
NE NY NR fo oar iw neag ae eewens abe ea he saan wen aewe 96,514.29 

ee EE PN oo sus cana ey Geed waaikae Reet $13 739,157.18 
*Valuations on basis approved by National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners. 

LIABILITIES 

NR SE I ee oe eka Sa eek Gans oes nese Lame aNeee $1,001.303.69 
Braneete Tor Geereed POSE oo oo inion oc ccesctcaccssceswcers 6,462,510.05 
I NI CRI Coos a ails cia a dleial Aenea Oe Seen 220,000.00 
A SINR, ook oa ve vis ba nace de'edad Anda ans bawens Sawe 2,575,953.16 
eee: eee” NEE CII ooh nse 9 5.0 seks sdenenesenenmeneane 548,869.36 
ER PRE EO Oe EE ET $1,100,000.00 
IS i acoso Gas wdc oe Oana ee wah eae pe wkeannes 1,830,520.92 

ee te PRR: CH igo-k.ck cccssaviccvacssausnenepeeees $2,930,520.92 

$13,739,157.18 
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Royalty’s Obligation 


Peer an inch into the business of life insurance and 
we are face to face with imperious Obligation. Our 
mighty billions are response to the resistless urge of 
protective obligation. On us is the obligation to make 
our policyholders’ acknowledged obligation effective to 
the last degree, through our honesty and expertness. 
And now, as never before, there has arisen a special 
and imperative obligation toward all companies and 
toward the public. We hear it stated thus:— 


No true life underwriter will by express word state, 
or by innuendo imply, that only the greater companies 
are safe and that there may be doubt of the young and 
the small. “Each for all, all for each!” should inflexibly 
govern the conduct of every man and woman in the 
business, that present needless harm shall not be done, 
and that there shall be no trickle in the dike, possibly 
to broaden to a devastating breach. 


Life insurance is the royalty of business, and upon 
royalty is the obligation to defend and preserve. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WM. A. LAW, President 
PHILADELPHIA 


Independence Square 
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Interpretation Given 
Of Federal Tax Ruling 


Exempting Proceeds 


Beneficiaries of Deceased Are 
Placed in More Advan- 
tageous Position 


HOW RULING IS APPLIED 


Where Settlement Mode Does Not 
Let Beneficiary With- 
draw Proceeds 

In October, 1932, the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue at Washington issued a ruling in 
connection with the so-called Family In- 
come Policy. It was to the effect that 
amounts received by the beneficiary during 
the “income period” and the principal 
amount recetved at the end of such period, 
were entirely free from Federal Income 
Tax. Since then a number of company 
representatives have written in to the Bu- 
reau asking questions about the ruling, and 
as a result a three paged typewritten letter 
was written by Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue David Burnet. The following in- 
terpretation of the letter has been made 
by Forrest L. Morton, head of the agency 
service bureau of the New York Life: 








A very important Federal Income Tax 
ruling pertaining to life insurance pro- 
ceeds payable by reason of the death 
of the insured under policy contracts, 
has been made by Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue David Burnet. 

The present Federal Income Tax Law 
provides that there shall be exempt from 
taxation “Amounts received under a life 
insurance contract paid by reason of the 
death of the insured, whether in a single 
sum or in installments (but if such 
amounts are held by the insurer under 
an agreement to pay interest thereon, the 
interest payments shall be included in 
gross income).” 

Previous Rulings 

In previous rulings, Treasury Depart- 
ment officials have held that life insur- 
ance proceeds payable by reason of the 
death of the insured should be treated 
as follows for Federal Income Tax pur- 
poses: 

Exempt: Single sum and instal- 
ment payments equal to the face 
value of the policy at the death of 
the insured. 

Taxable: Interest payments, in- 
cluding the interest portion of an in- 
stalment payment. 

It is presumed that these previous rul- 
ings still apply in cases where the bene- 
ficiary is given the right to select the 
method of settlement. On the other 
hand, Commissioner Burnet’s new ruling 
presents an entirely different interpre- 
tation of the law as affecting cases where 
the insured prior to death, selects the 
method of settlement contained in the 
policy contract and does not give to the 
beneficiary the right to withdraw the 
proceeds. 

In brief the new ruling holds as fol- 
lows: 

(1) When the amount called for by 
the policy is left with the company sub- 
ject to withdrawal by the beneficiary at 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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Dr. R. P. Reymond in the Examining Room of the Clifford L. McMillen General Agency. 


MEET THE MEDICO 


The Medical Examiners of any and all Life Insurance Companies 
carry a responsibility which few Life Underwriters would care 
to assume. Charged with the obligation to carefully examine and 
recommend for acceptance or rejection the risks brought in by 
Life Underwriters, they do their work faithfully and well, retain- 
ing generally the friendship of agents, the confidence of companies 


and the respect of applicants. 
Our “hats are off” to the Medical Examiners of America. 


All full time Life Underwriters are invited to use our centrally 
located Examiner’s Office, 11th Floor, 347 Madison Avenue. If 
our Examiners are not on your company’s list of appointees, your 


own Examiner will be shown every courtesy here. 


CLIFFORD L. McMILLEN 
General Agent 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


347 Madison Avenue 
New York City 


GRANT L. HILL, C. L. U., 


Production Manager. 


VAnderbilt 3-5500 
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Better Methods of Selling Life Insurance 


A Practical Course In 
Working Principles 


In the first article in this series in The 
Fastern Underwriter of February 24 there 
was a discussion and explanation of the 
principles of Selling the Interview, illus- 
trated by a diagram. Before proceeding 
further in the working Sales Formula it 
is necessary to point out that Selling the 
Interview is a complete sale in itself, cen- 
tering around the idea that you have 
something to present to your prospective 
client that will be to his advantage. What 
that something is depends upon how much 
you knew about his affairs before you 
called to see him. If you knew nothing 
about his affairs then it is merely a scout- 
ing call and you are faced with the prob- 
lem of getting his confidence so that he 
will want to give you the necessary in- 
formation, the facts in his case, upon 
which you are going to base your offer of 
professional service to him. The entire 
nature of what follows in the presenta- 
tion is controlled by these facts. I might 
call getting the facts in the presentation 
the probing stage. It is a combination in 
my formula of the equilateral triangle 
symbolizing Selling the Interview and the 
Square symbolizing the Establishing of 
Confidence. Here it is: 














Establishing Confidence 


Now by Establishing Confidence, the 
second step in my formula, | mean the 
tendency to accept a person or a State- 
ment without question. If a doubt arises 
and evidence to disprove that doubt has 
to be brought in followed by a judgment 
in your favor the sentiment is Belief, not 
Confidence. Without capacity for judg- 
ment there can be no Belief but a child 
incapable of judgment can have Confi- 
dence. It is a difficult subject to discuss, 
but there is something about a man who 
has absolute belief in himself and in his 
ideas that is carried over to the prospec- 
tive client apart from the question that 
Confidence can be brought about by ap- 
Peals to reason. What I want to make 
clear is that there is absolutely no use 
going into any discussion of a man’s af- 
lairs with the idea of giving him helpful 
suggestions wnless he ts likely to believe 
you and to feel that you have the ability 
to outline a worth while course of pro- 
cedure. You might just as well talk to 
tombstones. When Confidence is estab- 
lished there is a complete lowering of the 
tension. There are changes in the voice 
tones. There is a letting down physically 
as well as mentally. Belief is passive but 
doubt is active. That is why so many life 
msurance underwriters fail. They are per- 
sistent, they are aggressive, they struggle 
to get a grip on the situation, they en- 
deavor to force the issue prematurely. It 
Sometimes takes six months to Establish 
Confidence. It can take one minute. In 
very large transactions it may take years. 

€ prospective client doubts that they 
have anything different from any of the 
usual type of agents who are constantly 
calling on him. They all look alike to 
him. He hears the time-worn jargon of 
semi-technical vocabularies, the dire things 
that are going to happen to him when he 
is 65, all about cash surrender values, com- 
Parison of rates with other companies, net 
costs, twenty-year values. They would like 
to make an audit of his policies, they 
would like to give him information about 
his will, about taxes, about his estate. 





They pour upon him a barrage of words 
in an endeavor to rush things through 
when what they should be doing is keep- 
ing still and listening to the prospective 
client discuss his problems which he will 
not do unless Confidence has been Estab- 
lished. 

Confidence is a relationship between sin- 
cere people. Confidence is relating the 
unaccepted thing to the accepted thing. If 
a stranger calls upon you but bears with 
him a letter of introduction from a friend 
of yours in whom you have confidence, 
then the feeling you have for your ac- 
cepted friend is carried over to the un- 
accepted stranger. If you had a list of 
well known clients whom you had served, 
you have saved money for them, your 


By L. L. Montgomery - 


(This is the Second Installment of the Series) 


makes you stand out and connotes the 
fact that your advice and counsel are 
worth while. Remember you are not 
“Selling Yourself” but setting forth the 
value of the principles for which you 
stand. You support your statements with 
authoritative testimony; you establish a 
background of logic and reason. If you 
are a beginner and have not had enough 
experience the same principle holds only 
you must seek a market where simpler 
services can be offered until you can build 
up—all professional men have to start in 
the same way. 

Asa test for yourself here check up 
with the test given in the first article in 
The Eastern Underwriter, page 14, and 
continue after “Many of my clients have 





getting. 


sometimes he does not know how. 


| largest agencies in New York City. 





ruple: 


| 

“The chat we had together January 27 has done more for me 
| than any single thing since my entering the field of life insurance 
Like most of us, the depression has worked havoc in my mental 
attitude and for several months I had done little or no business. 
However, since our talk I have written seven cases—two on Tan- 
uary 28, two on January 30, two on February 4, and one on Feb- 


ruary 6 for a total of $47,800. 





The best test of truth is the power of the thought to get itself 
accepted in the competition of the market.—Mr. Justice Holmes. 


It might be well to put into the record how some of the life insurance 
producers who have tried these methods feel and the results they have been 
A basic principle in my system is that no two underwriters need 
exactly the same program of training—every case is individual. 
writer has certain capacities but he must make the best use of them and 
What I try to do is to get him to cash in 
first of all on what he already knows. 

In quoting from the letter that follows I regard myself as an impersonal 
agent for principles, bringing them into court as witnesses to testify for them- 
selves as to whether they may be accepted as true and right. Note the dates. 
The writer is a man of mature judgment, a good producer, with one of the 
He has had every possible co-operation 
except that no one seemed to have been able to make the right kind of tests 
from which to develop the best selling style suitable for him. 
case merely a matter of taking an earnest and enthusiastic man and giving 
him a knowledge of the technique of his art, and the results treble or quad- 


“T have used your chart in several instances to great advantage 
and know when T have it more clearly in mind that it will prove 
to be the best sales tool I have used. 

“The tying up of your chart with the trust idea should, and I feel 
it will, prove 1933 to be my best year 

“T already feel that mv contact with you has been the bright spot 
of these three years of adjustment.” 


An under- 


It was in his 


: ap 


Montgomery 








ideas have been valuable to them, you had 
prevented some crisis in their business af- 
fairs, you had arranged additional busi- 
ness credit through hedging against cer- 
tain risks with a properly drawn up plan 
and agreement. You had worked out a 
stock purchase agreement that kept con- 
trol of a close corporation in the hands 
of the harmonious few so that an un- 
known outsider might not come in and 
jeopardize their interests. You had ar- 
ranged through a bank acting as executor 
and trustee that would take care of, con- 
serve, and manage the assets of an estate, 
so that the members of your client’s fam- 
ily got what they were entitled to, property 
and assets carried over unimpaired, not 
subject to the risk of being distributed 
under pressure to meet inheritance taxes 
and the need for cash. Would not let- 
ters indicative of such services be a splen- 
did method of giving a prospective client 
the idea that you might be equally helpful 
to him? In addition to letters there are 
press clippings, notices about the things 
you have accomplished, articles and books 
that you may have written—anything that 


* * *” JT have given you 


told me that 
the principle involved. 
Sequence of Ideas 

Getting confidence established through 
logic and reason is a matter of presenting 
to your prospective client a sequence of 
ideas pertaining to his affairs, so that a 
conclusion can be drawn as a natural con- 
sequence. Your prospective client can see 
the situation for himself in his own way. 
He passes judgment himself. All you 
offer is guidance together with stimula- 
tion. The crux of your whole presenta- 
tion will come when he expresses himself 
on the evidence and gives his point of 
view to which you will have to react. Now 
for the sequence of ideas: 

(1) You have got to find out where he 
stands today in relation to the risks that 
are pressing upon him. You did not bring 
those risks in; they were there before you 
came. All personal life is a risk; chances 
are taken every day. Risk is a variable. 
Moreover, some men deliberately take 
risks—they are speculative. Others are 
more conservative. But the speculatively 
inclined man who buys and sells securi- 


ties for a profit is one of the best pros- 
pects for the services of a life insurance 
company. The bigger the man, the bigger 
the risk; but the man himself does not 
and can not carry the risk. Sometimes 
he does not even feel that there is a risk. 
It is the consequence of not taking risks 
into consideration and the resultant un- 
necessary burden that those depending up- 
on him have to bear that created the need 
for the life underwriter and the life in- 
surance company. So the first step is the 
time Now, his age, and your relation to 
him is to Interpret Risk Bearing through 
a life insurance company as a means to 
the fulfillment of his objectives in life. 
I call the Life in life insurance Life More 
Abundantly. To achieve his desires he 
must co-operate with his fellowmen 
through a mathematical law so that in the 
event of his not being able to see his 
blans through personally, society through 
the life insurance company will see those 
plans through in relation to his own fam- 
ily, to his business associates, and if he 
lives to help him meet the many problems 
that will face him in his own future. This 
arrangement ts not a matter of right, it is 
through private contract, and is a reward 
for certain standards of morality, physical 
fitness and the payment of premiums. As 
a life underwriter you are proposing that 
the life insurance company assume certain 
responsibilities. | What responsibilities ? 
That leads into: 

(2) The dependency situation, or, as I 
call it in my skeleton diagram (drawing 
later), the Dependency Area. I divide 
this area into two sections, personal de- 
pendents and business dependents. I as- 
certain who are depending upon him per- 
sonally and what the Business Risks are. 
It is obvious that the members of a man’s 
family are depending on him, it is also ob- 
vious that there are business risks wher- 
ever there is a partnership, a close cor- 
poration, a proprietorship, a matter of 
credit, a man’s monopoly value, the bor- 
rowing of money, the issuing of preferred 
stock or bonds, the accumulation of vari- 
ous kinds of property and its relation to 
estate administration and taxes. The main 
thing to grasp is that there are two divi- 
sions of dependency but they are closely 
related. It is a problem of finding out 
exactly what those who must carry on 
after him will have to do if he is pre- 
vented from carrying those plans through 
himself. There are also two stages of 
dependency—acute and normal. An acute 
dependency is a condition where the de- 
pendents are absolutely helpless and could 
not carry on at all by themselves. That 
would mean very young children, or a 
partnership case and the demand to settle 
up the deceased partner’s share immedi- 
ately. Other illustrations will be given 
later on. This second idea in sequence 
therefore hinges upon the actual condi- 
tions of dependency and the facts thereto. 
Where the dependency situation is under- 
stood there would come the natural ques- 
tion. What steps have you already taken 
to take care of this situation? The steps 
taken constitute the third sequence. 

(3) This brings us to the arrangements 
already made through life insurance com- 
panies, the nature of the policies. amounts, 
plan, and how the money is to be dis- 
tributed and to whom. In this connection 
the main thing to note is whether this 
distribution is for income or capital ac- 
count. It is only through income that the 
right relationship can be established with 
the personal dependents and a proper hal- 
ance drawn. Many policyholders think 
of the capital amounts and do not give 
much thought to these amounts in ability 
to provide sufficient income. This of 
course does not apply to the covering of 
bus'ness risks as that would be capital 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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Reaching ‘Two Billions Of Assets 


New York Life Wound Up Year With $27,697,604 Cash On 
Hand, Largest In Company’s History; New Investments, $46,623,111 


New York Life is in the two billions 
class in the matter of assets. At the end 
of last year the total had climbed to 
$1,974,076,000. 

The company wound up the year with 
the largest amount of cash on hand in 
its history, this item being $27,697,604. 
During the year it made new invest- 
ments of $46,623,111. Notwithstanding 
the economic conditions prevailing dur- 
ing the year the policyholders left more 
than $28,000,000 of their dividends with 
the company to accumulate at interest. 
The mortality rate of the company dur- 
ing 1932 was a shade better than in 1931. 
Its new business during 1932 was divided 
as follows: 

Life and Limited Py. 


CE ..o cs-vae cedensaee 045,500 
RE RS ae RE Re Tier 53,463,700 
$521,264,100 


Surplus of $113,969,907 

The annual report shows the unas- 
signed funds or surplus of the company 
in excess of liabilities (including its Spe- 
cial Contingency Fund of $36,630,709) as 
of December 31, 1932, to be $113,969,907. 
The special contingency reserve is the 
exact difference in the asset value be- 
tween different state Departmental 
methods of valuations. 

In 1932 the New York Life paid to its 
living policyholders and to the benefi- 
ciaries of those who died, the sum of 
$255,200,187—the largest disbursement 
ever made by the company in a single 
year. 

The company received in premiums 
and annuity considerations during 1932, 
$270,611,742.60. This’ amount was less 
than that of the previous year due to 
the fact that the new business of the 
year, and the amount of insurance out- 
standing at the end of the year, was 
less than that of 1931. The cash income 
from interests, dividends and _ rents 
amounted to $89,880,134—an increase in 
interest income during the year of 
$1,198,066. 

Assets Analyzed 

The assets at the close of the year 
follow: 

Description of Investment 
Cash on Hand or in Bank.... 
United States Governm’tBonds. 
State, County and Municipal 


Asset Value 
$27,697 ,604.76 
56,009,519.74 


129,486,343.11 
147,550,734.61 

19,187,336.03 
376,878,012.42 


Industrial Bonds 
MONON TONES scccccccccescs 
Canadian Bonds (Dominion, 

Province, City, etc.)......... 
United Kingdom of Great Brit- 

ain and Ireland Bonds...... 
Other Foreign Bonds......... 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks 
Real Estate Owned (including 


38,847,205.78 


4,987,377.90 
2,359,029.10 
80,883,896.00 


ST are 48,146,598.73 
First Mortgages on City Prop- 
DT Ghisdtihericnceddneier 529,478,296.81 


22,451,275.96 
419,798,911.98 


First Mortgages on Farms..... 
Policy Loans 


Interest and Rents Due and 
PD. senkaseaventoeekces 36,168,670.83 
Se Sc ovcasiewesawest 34,145,227.67 
Wn .xa0nxaadkasovanacsada $1,974,076,041.43 


In the statement of assets bonds not 
subject to amortization and all preferred 
and guaranteed stocks are valued on 
basis prescribed by the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners. 

A Discussion of R. R. Securities 


At a recent New York Life meeting 
Second Vice-President Wilbur H. Pier- 
son analyzed the annual _ statement. 
Among other things he discussed railroad 
securities. Mr. Pierson said in part: 

“In the main our railroad bond hold- 
ings represent investments made in what 
might properly be classified as the un- 
derlying bonds of our railroads. To illus- 
trate the stability of such investments, 


I might say that the sums we have in- 
vested in railway securities have been 
invested to yield 4.51%. Taking account 
of railroad bonds in default of interest, 
our average interest yield from this class 
of investment was reduced to 4.43%. 

“In other words we suffered a loss of 
8/100 of 1% in the interest yield based 
on the company’s entire railroad bond 
holdings. I do not know of any other 
class of security that has stood up any 
better in these times. 

“I think the public have rather a mis- 
taken idea concerning the stability of 
railroad bonds, such as are held by life 
insurance companies, and I may illus- 
trate my point by referring to what 
actually took place in the case of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 

“This road was forced into receiver- 
ship about two or three years ago and 
a general reorganization of the com- 
pany’s financial structure followed. The 
securities of this road depreciated very 
much in market value. This company 
owned approximately $9,000,000 of par 
value of the general mortgage bonds in 
this railroad. In the reorganization 
which took place, this company did not 
lose a single dollar in interest incomes 
from its holdings of these securities. 
Every interest coupon was promptly paid 
when due. 

“It is my opinion that the railroads 
are indispensable to the welfare of our 
country, and if we have too many rail- 
roads, or if some of the railroads can- 
not function and meet their obligations, 
it is reasonable to assume that any re- 
organization that is found necessary must 
take place, and following such reorgani- 
zation our railroads, either with or with- 
cut Government backing, will continue to 
function. If there is to be any curtail- 
ment of the railroads’ indebtedness, the 
holders of general mortgage bonds and 


the holders of the underlying securities 
of such roads will suffer the least, if at 
a Sou 


Has Paid More Than Billion and a 

Quarter as Result of Death Claims 

Payment in 1932 of 16,191 death claims 
amounting to $75,476,825.92 involving the 
settlement of 22,875 policies including ad- 
ditional accident death benefits of $3,- 
167,030.67, was made by the New York 
Life in 1932. 

Compared with 1931 these paid death 
losses were as follows: 


1931 1932 
Death Losses..... $69,944,534.42 $72,309,795.25 
Additional Acci 
3,167,697.73 3,167,030.67 


- 
dent Benefits ... 

$73,112,232.15 $75,476,825.92 
1,624,405.84 2,621,949.00 





Less Re-Insurance 


Net Death Claim 

Payments ...... $71,487,826.31 $72,854,876.92 

Since its organization in 1845 the com- 
pany paid to the beneficiaries of de- 
ceased policyholders more than $1,250,- 
000,000. 

The death claims paid in 1932 on losses 
arising during the first year of insur- 
ance were 465 amounting to $1,982,681.95 
and during the second year of insurance 
476 amounting to $2,743,156.72. 

The duration of insurance matured by 
deaths in the first year arranged by 
months in force was as follows: 





Month Lives Amounts 
First Month 21 $39,615.46 
Second “ 39 94,033.15 
Third 54 36 121,745.09 
Fourth “ 35 161,138.35 
Fifth - 47 222,918.52 
Sixth ” 40 216,107.99 
Seventh “ 53 279,990.36 
Eighth “ 40 170,082.48 
Ninth “ Rt) 118,333.66 
Tenth “ 37 292,351.32 
Eleventh “ 42 107,719.51 
Twelfth “ 45 158,646.06 





Montgomery Methods 


(Continued from Page 3) 


account. I remember in this connection 
going with a life underwriter on a case 
and being told by the prospective client 
that he had twenty-three policies. When 
he was asked did he accumulate these pol- 
icies on income or capital account, he said, 
“What do you mean?” We then went into 
the matter of the relationship to his de- 
pendents and he could see for himself that 
even though he had a great many policies 
the total amount in terms of income fell 
very short of what he really wanted his 
family to have. In fact, there was not 
enough to keep the various members to- 
gether in the home for the period re- 
quired until they could look out for them- 
selves. It was a case of acute depend- 
ency, very young children. The same idea 
of income versus capital account will come 
up in a discussion of annuities. What to 
do with a certain amount of capital and an 
uncerta‘n number of years ahead, a com- 
parison of ordinary investment yields and 
the annuity yield. 


The Property Account 


In addition to arrangements made 
through life insurance companies for his 
dependents a prospective client may have 
accumulated various forms of property 
other than life insurance. I call this his 
property account (see skeleton diagram). 
While it forms part of the third sequence 
it is nevertheless a distinct and separate 
item in our calculations as property ac- 
counts carrv certain definite risks inherent 
in their nature. There is the rise and fall 


KEFFER BUSINESS GAINS 
R. H. Keffer, general agent of the 
Aetna Life in New York City, has an- 
nounced that the 100 William Street 
Agency paid for $2,658,343 during Feb- 
ruary, 1933, as compared to $2,244,337 in 
February, 1932. The total business paid 
for by this agency for the year 1933 to 
date is $5,493,914, as compared to $4,- 

797,144 for the same period in 1932. 





AETNA VETERANS RETIRE 

Three veterans of the Aetna retired 
from service in the company this week. 
They are John M. Parker, Jr., assistant 
secretary, for years prominent in the ac- 
cident and health field; P. E. Ingalls, as- 
sociate medical director; and W. E. 
Dickerman, associate medical director. 
All were retired on pensions. 


NEW BROKERAGE OFFICE 
A. Percival Mackins, affiliated with 
several life companies as agent, plans to 
open an office in Newark, N. J., about 





the middle of March as an independent 


life insurance broker. 





HEAR WADDELL IN DETROIT 

Robert N. Waddell, Fidelity Mutual 
manager in Pittsburgh, was the main 
speaker at the February meeting of the 
Detroit Life Underwriters’ Association. 


of prices, variations in the purchasing 
power of money, the business cycles, de- 
struction of values, bad investments, froz- 
en assets, real estate, investments bought 
for long-pull appreciation in value such as 


(Continued on Page 19) 





75 At 30th Year Dinner 
In Honor of L. Reichert 


DESIGNATED A_ TRAIL BLAZER 





Armstrong, Grosvenor, Mallory and 
Bailey in Home Office Contingent; 
Annuities Stressed 





If the agents attending the Loyis 
Reichert dinner at the German Club, New 
York, on Wednesday night in celebration 
of his thirty years with the Travelers 
had brought along some of the men they 
have insured (either for life or for prop- 
erty cover) they would have included 
some of the most prominent and inter- 
esting men in the city. The names would 
have had as wide a range as from John 
D. Rockefeller to Heifitz. For years the 
Reichert agency has attracted men of 
more than ordinary insurance versatility 
many writers of general insurance lines 

Although the stage could have been set 
for a sentimental occasion it wasn’t. Mr. 
Reichert did little reminiscencing of in- 
surance selling, but, taking figures of the 
company of three decades ago and 
Travelers totals today he said agents had 
a story to tell most pleasant to relate 
and inspiring confidence. He stressed 
the sale of annuities. 

Vice-President H. H. Armstrong head- 
ed the home office contingent which in- 
cluded Medical Director Grosvenor, Wal- 
ter Mallory, agency secretary; and Dr, 
W. B. Bailey, statistician. 

There were 75 at the dinner. 

Mr. Armstrong discussed Mr. Reichert 
as a trail blazer, a man who at an early 
stage of his career was quick to grasp 
the necessities of insurance and to make 
the public understand them. Dr. Bailey 
said the nation had always found its way 
out of depressions and as a rule the 
come back was comparatively rapid. J. 
George Grill, now again with Mr. Reich- 
ert, after a number of years of separa- 
tion; Frank S. Groh, chief lieutenant; 
and Paul Igle, one of the principal cold 
canvass men in town, were other speak- 
ers. Sam Gould, an agent, (formerly 
with Vincent Lopez) played a violin solo. 
Walter B. Carter, Francis J. Foley, 
George H. Bradford, Dan Doty were 
among those seen around the tables; and 
also present was the veteran Henry Mil- 
ler, once chief U. S. inspector of ord- 
nance for the Navy in this district. 





MUTUAL BENEFIT MEETINGS 





Newark Company Sponsoring Six Two- 
Day Conferences of General 
Agents with Officials 

Financial fundamentals of profitable 
agency operation will be the theme of six 
two-day conferences. which _ general 
agents of the Mutual Benefit will hold 
with company officials beginning Friday 
and Saturday at Worcester, Mass. Other 
groups will meet during the month at 
Atlantic City, Asheville, N. C., Chicago, 
Sioux City, Ia., and Salt Lake City. 

President John R. Hardin will attend 
one or two of the meetings, while Vice- 
Presidents John S. Thompson and Oliver 
Thurman will meet every group. Other 
home office representatives who will take 
part in the discussions are Floyd Zuks- 
wert of the accounts department, Charles 
L. Sykes ,Virgil W. Samms, G. Frank- 
lin Ream and E. Harold Peterson, field 
service managers. 





HUEBNER WRITES PAMPHLET 

Dr. S. S. Huebner, widely known 1n- 
surance professor of the University of 
Pennsylvania, dean of the American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters, has written 
especially for Financial Independence 
Week (April 17-22) a copyrighted 
pamphlet entitled “Dependable Security. 
This pamphlet may be secured at cost 
in any quantities desired, from the Fi- 
nancial Independence Week Committee, 
140 Garden Street, Hartford, Conn. 





APP A DAY FOR 80 DAYS 
T. Foley Treadway of Augusta, Ga» 
who was the Missouri State Life’s lead 
ing producer in January, has written aM 
app a day for eighty consecutive days: 
His goal is at least 100 consecutive days 
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For Each Month of the Year 


"Planned Results'’ contains: 








A MONTHLY BUDGET PLAN— 
New—Unique 








A DIARY FOR RECORDING 


daily appointments; term conversions; 
self-development ideas; prospecting 
sources. 





— es 
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A BIRTHDAY AND AGE RECORD 


with space for 5 names for each day— 
1825 names for year. 











A DAILY PLAN AND RESULT 
sheet in duplicate; complete in detail. 








A MONTHLY SUMMARY 
of daily plans and results. 











A COMMISSION RECORD 
for each policy placed. 





| 













—it will make | 
YOU 
a successful 
life underwriter 

























Tuis book was originally com- 
piled by me for use in my Agency. 
Leaders in the Life Insurance business 
who have seen it were enthusiastic in 
their endorsement of its purpose, 
thoroughness and obvious value. They 
urged my making it generally availa- 
ble for all Life Insurance Underwriters. 


BEN HYDE 
General Agent 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


"PLANNED RESULTS" DOES 
THIS for the Underwriter:— 


@ Eliminates lost motion 


® Solves the every-day problem 
of time management 


® Eliminates vague and aimless 


calls 

A durable loose leaf binder, 9'x12', with necessary sheets for 

twelve months use-all complete for $5.00 (appx. 1'2c a day) @ Ends nerve-racking hunts for 
records 


‘This is more than a Plan. It is a Guide, 
a Record and a Co-worker as well. 






FOR THE MANAGER:—With each book, sep- GUARANTEE 
arate forms are supplied to provide specific infor- If after five days use, “Planned Results” does not 
mation and a systematic check-up on results. This wee ay sie ethoud sae 
will guide the Manager in the supervision of the further obligation on your part. 
agent and afford a basis for constructive recom- 
mendations. 
° Date 

What Life Insurance Leaders Say: BEN HYDE 
" = Aaent ta the Life | — 285 Madison Avenue 
In my opinion every Agent in the Lite Insura bow York 


finite plan." 
should follow some such oot P Please send me “Planned-Results" for which | will 


pay the postman $5.00 plus postage costs. It is 
understood that | am privileged to return this for 
refund in 5 days, if it does not meet with my ap- 


"In my estimation, if the follow through is adequate, this 
Planning book constitutes a complete course in mechanical 
supervision." 


proval. 
"It thoroughly covers an agent's activity, and completely 
enables him to keep a life insurance sales account." ee 
Street siecle eiadabaceeeaantienataiaeapaabaniadiaaanial 
SEND NO MONEY... Just send the coupon 
under our guarantee of money-back-if-not-satisfied. ee a 
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Moir Sees Policy Loan 
Increase Significant 


COMMENTS ON FARM MORTGAGES 





Loans Averaged 21% of Policy Reserves 
At Close of 1932; Decreased 
Mortgage Income 


Some penetrating observations on 
policy loans and farm mortgages as they 
affect life 
President 


were given by 
Moir of the United 
States Life Tuesday evening in an ad- 


companies 
Henry 


dress before a meeting of the American 
Statistical Association in New York. 
Mr. Moir declared that he believes the 
policy loan situation is one worthy of se- 
He “Fifty 


years ago the loans on policies of life 


rious consideration. said: 
insurance were relatively very small— 
less than 5% of the policy reserves. In 
1929 they had crept up to 13%% of the 
assets, which means 16% of the policy 
reserves on which the loans are secured. 
By December 31, 1932, they were about 
21% of the policy reserves and they are 
still mounting. This is an average fig- 
ure dealing with all kinds of companies 
and all sorts of policies, whether old or 
recent. 

“Since policies that are only one or 
two years old and all industrial policies 
do not have a loan value at all, and 
since many of the older policyholders 
are steady stagers who would never 
think of borrowing on this particular 
security, it will readily be seen that the 
amount of policy loans on policies that 
have been taken from 5 to 25 years ago 
is a large proportion of the total equity. 

Deduction From Assets 


“T have often felt that it might be de- 
sirable to deduct the policy loans from 
the and from the sums insured 
in publishing our statistics. One diffi- 
culty of this treatment would be that 
as the life companies derive an interest 
income from policy loans, we should also 
show an asset from which the income 
is obtained. The viewpoint emphasizes 
the true situation that a_ policyholder 
is really borrowing from his beneficiary, 
and the repayment of such loans should 
be held as a paramount moral obliga- 
tion.” 

In discussing farm mortgages Presi- 
dent Moir cited the combined statistics 
of three typical life companies as to 
their real estate holdings and _ their 
mortgages for the past four years. In 
these companies real estate holdings ex- 
cluding home office buildings jumped 
from $18,000,000 in 1929 to $75,000,000 in 
1932: total mortgage loans decreased 
from $641,000,000 to $604,000,000 in the 
same period; and policy loans and pre- 
mium notes jumped from $242,000,000 to 
$372,000,000. Commenting Mr. Moir 
said 


assets 


$5,000,000 Income Loss 


“The growth in these real estate hold- 
ings shows the extent to which there 
have been completed foreclosures. The 
proportion is small—roughly 12% of the 
mortgages in 1928. It is interesting to 
find the income yield from the $75,000,- 
000 of real estate holdings of these three 
companies. Normally, the mortgages 
would net something more than 5% or 
$3,750,000. In 1932 there was no interest 
yield at all; but an outlav for taxes, 
maintenance, etc., of over $1,300,000. In 
other words, there was a loss of income 
from this part of the invested funds of 
about $5,000,000. This is a typical situa- 
tion in respect of farm loans and mort- 
gages. The loss falls on the policyhold- 
ers; that is on you and me in the long 
run.” 

Mr. Moir declared that individual cases 
of hardships of farmers are oftentimes 
written up in too sensational a way and 
get much attention. He cited 
these significant statements recently 
made by Mr. Englund of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture: The growth of 
farm mortgages from 3 1/3 billions in 
1910 to 9% billions in 1928 was largely 
a war and post-war development—farm- 


too 


WALTER K. CHORN DIES 
Former Missouri Superintendent and 
Missouri State Life President Was 
Forty-eight Years Old 

Walter K. Chorn, at one time state 
superintendent of insurance for Missouri, 
and president of the Missouri State Life 
in 1918, died at his home in Kansas City 
on Sunday. He was forty-eight years old 
and in recent years had practiced law 
in Kansas City. 

Mr. Chorn was a graduate of Van- 
derbilt University and active in Demo- 
cratic politics. He was chairman of the 
McAdoo _ pre-convention campaign in 
1924. For some time he was associated 
with Charles H. Howell, well known in- 
surance attorney. 





WITHDRAWS FROM N. J. 


The National Life of U. S. A. of Chi- 
cago has withdrawn from New Jersey. 


ers eager to buy land at inflated values; 
nearly 60% of the farms of the U. S. 
are wholly free of mortgages; insurance 
companies hold about 23% of the farm 
mortgages; about 750,000 individuals hold 
nearly 3 billions in farm mortgages— 
many of them active or retired farmers 
with savings of a lifetime of toil invest- 
ed in mortgages. 


UNDERWRITER 
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Acacia Mutual Assets and 
Income at New High Marks 


President William Montgomery of the 
Acacia Mutual Life, Washington, D. C., 
states in his annual report on the busi- 
ness for 1932 that the company paid 
from current cash income all policy set- 
tlements on the day they were received 
in proper form and in addition made 
new investments of customary amount 
and at the same time increased its as- 
sets $4,143,645 which is nearly 10%. To- 
tal assets at the close of the year 
amounted to $48,816,619 which is 45% 
greater than at the close of 1929 and its 
surplus over the same period has in- 
creased 31%. 

The Acacia’s surplus carried in the fi- 
nancial statement is approximately 
$2,000,000. In addition to this and the 
customary legal reserves the company 
has a contingency reserve of $200,000, 
making a total of funds for the protec- 
tion of policyholders of nearly $50,000,000. 

The income of the Acacia for 1932 
was $12,588,000 larger than for any pre- 
vious year. The assets, surplus and to- 
tal amount paid to policyholders were 
also all the largest the company has ever 
had. 

For the coming year Acacia will con- 
tinue the same rate of dividends to pol- 
icyholders that it paid last year. 
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Bank Moratoriums Difficult 


Problem For Life Companies 


Continuation of the Michigan bank 
moratorium now in its third week is cre. 
ating a difficult situation for the life 
companies. The same situation is faced 
in Maryland. 

The differing laws governing the com. 
panies domiciled in the different states 
add to the complexity of the problem 
as all cannot pursue identical courses 
Some companies extended the grace pe. 
riod for ten or fifteen days and this time 
is now expiring. An alternative method 
to demanding cash has been suggested 
which would be to grant policy loans 
for the premiums due, a method under. 
stood to have been used from the first 
by some companies. 

In the case of death claims where 
policies had passed the grace period due 
to the bank moratorium and _ legally 
lapsed for non-payment of premiums, it 
is expected that the claims would have 
to be disallowed. 





EQUITABLE APPOINTMENTS 


Two appointments at the Equitable 
Society’s home office have been an- 
nounced by President Parkinson; Frank 
A. Shailer, research assistant to the 
president, and Ray M. Peterson, assist- 
ant actuary. 








(1923) Aetna Life . 


age department. 
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EDWIN E. MULLER, 


| GRADUATED (1918) from 
College of the City of 
New York . . . Joined 


Climbed (1925) into 
the select million $ class 
... Ably conducted (1996) 
100 William Street’s broker- 


the Aetna Life’s general agency at 
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Character in a business organization is a composite 
of the characters associated with it. Therefore, this 
series of brief biographies — in easy installments — 


will reflect the spirit and personality of 


LUTHER-KEFFER AGE 
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rE INSURANCE 


KENDRICK A. LUTHER - ROSCOE H. KEFFER, General Agents 
100 William St. ¥ « ¥ 110 E. 42nd St. * « * New York City 
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violently active. 


ration bureau. Think up a 


You may not know that his fid- 
dling is far above average and that 


should know that his office telephone 
is Ashland 4-2500. 
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Metropolitan Changes 
Group Plan in Britain 


CONFORMS TO USE ELSEWHERE 





Group Life Business to Be Handled 
Through Legal & General Follow- 
ing Method in Other Countries 





The Metropolitan Life is making ar- 
rangements for the transfer of its British 
pusiness to the Legal & General of Great 
Britain. The Metropolitan registered in 
Great Britain a little over five years 
ago, primarily for the purpose of pro- 
viding Group insurance to the British 
branches of American corporations hav- 
ing group contracts with it. A small 
staff of men was sent from the home 
ofice for the purpose of setting up an 
ofice in London. From that office a 
direct sales campaign was made of pure- 
ly British corporations, the activities be- 
ing confined solely to the writing ot 
Group Life insurance and Group Annui- 
ties, for the latter of which there was 
considerable demand. a 

Soon after the opening of the British 
office the Metropolitan, seeking to pro- 
vide Group insurance for foreign 
branches of American corporations in 
South America and the Continent of 
Europe, found that it was much simpler 
to engage domestic insurance companies 
than to comply with the local, and some- 
times very difficult, requirements in- 
volved in registering. As a result, both 
in South America and on the Continent 
of Europe, agreements were drawn up 
with local insurance companies, under 
the operation of which the foreign 
branches of American companies were 
insured and immediately reinsured with 
the Metropolitan. It was soon seen that 
this was a much more satisfactory way 
for all concerned of providing this in- 
surance than could possibly be done by 
direct registration. 

It was practically decided a couple of 
years ago, after observing the two plans 
in operation, that similar steps could be 
taken in Great Britain. As a result of 
this, last year Third Vice-President A. 
C. Campbell and Assistant Actuary R. A. 
Hohaus were dispatched to Great Brit- 
ain for the purpose of making the nec- 
essary arrangements for the transfer of 
the business. Before doing so practical- 
ly all the American corporations whose 
British branches were insured by the 
Metropolitan were interviewed for the 
purposes of ascertaining if they had any 
objections to the proposed transfer. 

During the past several weeks Messrs. 
Campbell and Hohaus have been com- 
pleting arrangements with the Legal & 
General—one of the oldest life insurance 
companies in Great Britain—for this 
transfer. The negotiations are prac- 
tically completed and are now awaiting 
approval by the British courts. It is 
expected that many of the employes in 
the London office of the Metropolitan 
will be taken over by the Legal & Gen- 
eral. In addition to this an office for 
the time being will be retained by the 
Metropolitan in Bush House, its present 
headquarters. 





DRASTIC AMENDMENTS 





Ninety Day Grace Period and Six 
Months Incontestable Proposed in 


New York Assembly Bill 


Some drastic amendments to Section 
101 of the New York insurance law are 
Proposed in a bill introduced in the As- 
sembly by Charles H. Breitbart, Demo- 
crat, of Brooklyn. The bill would en- 
title the insured to ninety days instead 
of thirty days grace period, would make 
all policies incontestable after six months 
and would require loan values after two 
full years’ premiums. These provisions 
would apply only to new business. 





FOUR EASTERN CONGRESSES 


Four big life underwriters’ sales con- 
gresses are to be held in the East this 
month: New York, March 9; Philadel- 
phia, March 16; Boston, March 17, and 
Cleveland, March 18. 














Godspeed! 


A new President of the United 
States is taking over the arduous 
duties of that high office. 


It is the earnest wish of The Prudential that 
his administration be one of notable 


achievement. 


To Franklin D. Roosevelt, upon whom the 
eyes of a hopeful world are resting, we 


bid an earnest 


“GOOD LUCK!” 
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Tom of Reinsurance 
Of Illinois Life Business 


BY JAMES S. KEMPER GROUP 





Provides For Ultimate Mutualization; 
Form New Mutual Stock Co.; 
Conditions of Contract 





Judge James H. Wilkerson, sitting in 
the Federal Court in Chicago, last week 
directed Receiver Abel Davis to draw 
up a contract with Associated Mutuals, 
the James S. Kemper organization, for 
the reinsurance of the business of the 
Illinois Life. This puts the James S. 
Kemper group, which now controls five 
fire and casualty companies, into the life 
insurance business. That contract is 
now being drawn by counsel and actua- 
ries for both parties. 

The contract will follow the proposal 
for reinsurance which had the approval 
of Judge Wilkerson last week. This 
provides for a mutual stock company 
with capital and contributed surplus of 
$1,250,000 paid in in cash. The capital 
may be retired by two-thirds vote of 
stockholders and policyholders after a 
special meeting on thirty days’ notice. 
The stockholders are to elect half the 
directors and the policyholders the other 
half pending mutualization. Afterward 
the policyholders will elect all the di- 
rectors. Each policyholder is to have 
one vote for each $1,000 insurance held. 

It is provided that the new company 
will reinsure all policies of the Illinois 
Life and pay death claims prior to and 
after November 28, 1932, in full. This 
includes supplementary contracts under 
death claims. The policyholders will pay 
the same premiums as heretofore. There 
will be a reinstatement of policies lapsed 
since January 1, 1932, if insurable, but 


lapses since November 28, 1932, will be 


reinstated without evidence of insur- 
ability. 
The reinsuring company will be al- 


lowed the actual expense of conducting 
the business. 
Other articles of the contract provide: 


Increase in reserve out of premiums paid 
since November 28, 1932, will be available for 
surrenders and loans, November 28, 1932 re- 
serve not available till December 31, 1937. 

Court shall ascertain amount of lien and fix 
(a) policy reserves left after loans and (b) sur 
vivorship reserve. Deduct from assets received 
the death claims and other liabilities insured. 
Difference is amount of lien. Lien bears 414%. 
Annually company shall report (a) cash received 
from Receiver; (b) securities accepted; (c) net 
profit; (d) gain or depreciation in assets there 
tofore delivered by Receiver, and whenever total 
less proper deductions equals 20% of the lien, 
company shall credit each policyholder. How 
ever, lien may be adjusted as of any December 
31 by company. Lien shall be deducted: from 
every settlement except death Lien may be 
paid by policyholder at any time and thereafter 
be entitled to loan and surrender values 

Suggests liquidation by Receiver or trustee 
Trustee shall pay liquidation proceeds over quar 
terly, less expense. Company may at any time 
take over remaining assets if it will discharge 
lien. If lien not discharged by December 31, 


1947, lien thereafter deducted 
Renewal commissions to agents who remain 
and assist, for term of contracts but not over 


nine years from first commission originally paid 
Company shall receive all records and right to 
use home office building for a year. Contract 
must be approved by court and public officials 
Compary will segregate records of this busi 
ness and by each March 1 report to trustee for 
preceding year. 





APPOINTS W. R. HARRISON, JR. 
The Union Central has appointed Wil- 
liam R. Harrison, Jr., general agent in 


Houston, Tex. Mr. Harrison is one of 
five brothers connected with the com- 
pany. He is a native of Lewisville, Ark., 


and has been in life insurance for some 
years, most recently as general agent for 
the Connecticut Mutual at Atlanta, Ga 
He is a former president of the Little 
Rock Life Underwriters Association. 





J.G. FERGUSON ADVANCED 
The Continental Life of St. Louis has 
announced the advancement of Vice- 
President Jim G. Ferguson to head the 
agency department of the company as 
, For time Mr. 


agency director. some 
Ferguson has been manager of the Ac- 
cident and Health department of the 


Continental. 
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ANNUAL 
ALTNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MORGAN B. BRAINARD, 


FINANCIAL CONDITION AS OF 
DECEMBER 31, 1932 


ALTNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY : : : : 83RD ANNUAL STATEMENT 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 

Cash on hand and in banks................0..00-: $ 10,173,572.04 Reserves under policy contracts..............++++: $354,752,800.55 
Real estate (including Home Office Building)........ 25,038,157.05 Premium reserve, Accident and Liability Department 10,182,375.90 
ae oe i xen Gaahown Te ndaebe ies 75,188,392.61 Reserve for claims awaiting proof and not yet due.. 12,536,801.47 

NE oo oni cedaweseacadenianrabad 145,000.00 Reserve for liabili.y and workmen’s compensation 
PN MP oe Sit caus naked ndesexewkees 231,468,815.35 MONE ceuacuebeculera siaeereetaheN Gees sae eames 16,511,335.72 
Loans secured by policies of this Company.......... 76,417,977 46 Reserve for dividends payable to policyholders...... 7,627,021.48 

Premiums in course of collection and deferred Premiums paid in advance and other liabilities to 
en a Sal d Aela Oa ail alde aw weid xeoRa Eman ee 18,447 ,588.60 RD: icarkadahenecedieaetexkenevawetada 2,099,741.77 
BE GE: GE BATION cook ovicciccivciccccisavess 9,667,733.00 een : ee ee 
ES GEE co untbiche nan ecececctueeseussenvennes 56,626.93 Total liability under policy contracts............ $403,710,076.89 
Reserve for tamed BOt Pet GC. .6.. ic icccscccccsnes 2,360,690.61 
DN TD ho oi iki cece vcvceesedwesece 3,691,523.13 
CORY GUE ons oebiscessiercserrasdcsncess 11,500,000.00 
IA. eins ne ndOe esis ano cre ead eaenens $421,262,290.63 

Surplus to policyholders: 

CE noes seviuareneecnambe $15,000,000.00 
CE kScicoenctbinteaendens 10,341,572.41 25,341,572.41 
Total admitted assets ..........eeeeeeeee0+++ -$446,603,863.04 TD favs cone Wee eearner vésebathessaneenees “$446, 603,863.04 





AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY : :  (t 20TH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


we 
. 
. 





ASSETS LIABILITIES 
ey Oe Be OO 8 DONIG, ovc kc ccsdvinnecawccevcas $ 1,398,980.81 PRN: ow 5s ic. cob cde aakemeeeenenawsesers $ 4,691,327.67 
Real estate acquired by foreclosure................. 71,200.00 i oh re coped i acteaaen anh pe kensooee 1,519,331.03 
ES ERE SS eee 39,400.00 Ee eee ene ery 364,664.57 
NN oe i kininase aah eiain ede ae ae Sa 15,984,152.99 Be GE ED i kaicXSsiigecevecencaantonscesace 264,377.44 
os aa a is wana je baat omens 1,859,165.28 ET NII noi e'e ine e's ng eceiecn wales midi eae tiene 1,750,000.00 
RE Ce OE MI. 6 dive ceccnccwasteaeeasasices 94,385.87 CE SI civ yancnadtcnerdesdenseesiess 3,350,000.00 
a eo ictal inal e yo dep aincaicn Seu @anernke nea 538,051.10 aan 
2 ER ere ae er eee $ 11,939,700.71 
Surplus to policyholders: 
SR aftr inwiencaadcaceneon $5 ,000,000.00 
EE. sacaswskawcnsseieeewns 3,045,635.34  8,045,635.34 
I GOIN so ocr ke Kavcaceesuwereeaks $ 19,985,336.05 S. Zoho dlaaa tind baa aeeD weecwdnsadee bbe $ 19,985,336.05 


*Bonds have been valued on an amortized basis; stocks on the basis of values adopted by the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners. 


The Atna Life Insurance Company and Affiliated Companies 
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L| STATEMENTS 
y| AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


p | PRESIDENT 


Premium Income — All Companies — 1932. . $ 120,132,161 
Total Income — All Companies — 1932... 150,444,271 
New Life Insurance Paid for in 1932 ..... 546,468,194 
Life Insurance in Force ............ 3,457,450,658 


AETNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY : : : = : 96TH ANNUAL STATEMENT 





ASSETS LIABILITIES 
eee $ 1,900,383.47 PHONMUMD. TESETVE oicckccicccccccccvccdocccccscccesS 666082086 
Real estate acquired by foreclosure................. 253,550.00 RE ee SN os saa es wird cadaadweinww cee 6,289,646.69 
SO 2 Eaten ee ore 986,958.41 IN Io a. 5 u gi cap oud a eora: sue date 503,728.18 
PO IE I a oS a tava sa insects w om Migvacaraoraice 25,165,830.03 ME I I ord acs seed aabnaseays plvesiarten 650,712.69 
Premise th COMOCHON «occ. ccc cciecccccsvcccvecce 2,805,867.45 Fe I ooo hives bob acc Vike aatv ce anioniasees 1,139,491.20 
Re ee ee 249,325.84 CN SUID, oir dasannxoancacannaeneswes 4,500,000.00 
INT NN cote re das cia auetcquniiaceiae Ree cai 217,986.60 ~ 

Ee ee ree rrr se 
Surplus to policyholders: 
SO Tr 
WEE ce cieakes iste etavakes 6,855,502.18  9,855,502.18 
ee. DI SE. 6 ks acdeesecciccieasaeus $ 31,579,901.80 WE hie deadeaeanse kes ie ood nentetaveeen $ 31,579,901.80 





: : 23RD ANNUAL STATEMENT 


STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY © : : : : 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
oa ee Ue ee ar $ 570,626.97 Me 
UN MMII OIE 5 ru cor. 0 eiosa.ctinraie Scguacap Sikcata e's wip a 3,847 667.31 Re Oy NN sien sis ncrcnai tetera eaainiele noha ewes 191,712.74 
SN Cu ik. pe haien hpi D aw enate 242,034.99 NII USI gh ss cance cdavats tp wee ee Sa TeIRA Ble 72,955.21 
ee re re ere rr ee 33,974.01 I rio on 5s nin edna bw eae erase eee 38,768.22 
NE ID 5 ia. cis waalarvictenes Aneaatere nar nN etree T NRG 13,780.30 I Occ ciwigiacy baits anes whence qredee nen 600,000.00 
Noo inks ins ba ee eNeakiwaenbaeeres $ 2,581,298.29 
Surplus to policyholders: 

COORD occdsesscvedediesasse yee 
PUN 36a 6k aceewia een news 1,126,785.29 2,126,785.29 
GE I oc co tkincucvesesaiscanaeen $ 4,708,083.58 PR cise Sieg vas satnr a ocala te eecarclg a nl i 


*Bonds have been valued on an amortized basis; stocks on the basis of values adopted by the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners. 


A COPY OF THE 1933 YEAR BOOK 


containing the President’s Report and detailed list of investments will be gladly mailed, immediately upon 
publication, to anyone who requests it. Address James B. SLimMoN, Secretary, Hartford, Conn. 


Write Practically Every Form of Insurance and Bonding Protection 
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47th Annual Dinner 
Of Local Association 


AFFAIRS USUALLY NOTEWORTHY 





Outstanding Speakers Have Been On 
Program; Thirteenth Annual 
Sales Congress 





The banquet which will conclude the 
the Life Underwriters 
Association of New York on the night 
of March 9 will be the forty-seventh 
affair of that association. 


sales congress of 


annual dinner 


These events have been outstanding as 
they have been addressed by some of 
the most noted figures in America. 


Among those on the long list of banquet 
speakers in the past have been Presi- 


dent-elect Roosevelt, mayors of the city, 


many distinguished clerics (including 
Rabbi Wise), famous newspaper men (in- 
cluding R. J. Bender, in charge of the 
news division of the United Press As- 
sociation), and celebrities of the mo- 


ment such as Lowell Thomas. ~ 
At the banquet on March 9, in addi- 
tion to former Mayor McKee, another 


speaker will be DL. Thomas Curtin, 
war correspondent and nationally known 
newspaper man, now one of the principal 
scenario writers of the National Broad- 
casting Co., whose thrilling stories en- 
chant thousands listening at the radio. 
The complete congress program was 
printed in The Eastern Underwriter last 
week. 

Dr. Frederick B. Robinson, president, 
College of the City of New York, closing 
speaker at the sales congress preceding 
the banquet, is one of the country’s most 
distinguished educators and is particular- 
ly close to problems of business. He 
organized and directed the Bureau of 
vocational subjects and civic administra- 
tion of the College of the City of New 
York and was professor of economics and 
dean of the College of Business Admin- 
istration. Dr. Robinson is author of 
a book on effective public speaking; 
has been an editor; and is a member 
of the Alliance Francaise Society and 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

The sales congress is the thirteenth 
annual one. 





TO ANSWER 1933 OBJECTIONS 

One of the most valuable 
the sales congress of the 
writers Association of New York City, 
which is to be held next Thursday at 
the Hotel Astor, will be the twelve five- 
minute answers to 1933 objections. In 
this demonstration, arranged by Grant 


features of 
Life Under- 


L. Hill, Northwestern Mutual, Mr. Hill 
will offer objections to more  insur- 
ance and will be answered by the fol- 


lowing: 
Mutual; 


Henry G. Cundell, Connecticut 
Thomas H. Hodgkinson, New 
England Mutual; Felix O. Janke, State 
Mutual; Felix Levy, Penn Mutual; Wm. 
M. McDaniels, Aetna Life; Eugene E. 
Maneck, Massachusetts Mutual; James 
C. Parker, Provident Mutual; William 
Edgar Reeve, New York Life; Leon 
Gilbert Simon, Equitable Society ; Edwin 
A. Smith, Mutual Life; G. Gilson Terri- 
berry, Mutual Benefit, and Nelson M. 
Way, Northwestern Mutual. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL STATEMENT 


President George I. Cochran of the 
Pacific Mutual Life states in his annual 
report that the company has only one 
mortgage of $2,250 in process of fore- 
closure and the entire book value of real 
estate owned by the company exclusive 
of the home office property is $1,027,250. 

The Pacific Mutual’s total assets at the 
close of last year amounted to $193,913,- 
000, which was an increase of $3,590,000. 
The company had cash income last year 
of $45,842,000 and an accident premium 
income in excess of $6,000,000. 

The Pacific Mutual has for many years 
shown a high average rate of interest 
earned on investments and last year this 
average rate was 5.91%. On mortgages 


the average rate earned was 5.77%. 
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ONE CONTRACT FOR ONE PREMIUM 


General Agency Contracts available at Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Toledo, Ohio; Erie, Penna.; Harrisburg, Penna.; Philadelphia, 
Penna.; and the State of Delaware. 


TRIPLE INDEMNITY LIFE INSURANCE 
th 

NON-CANCELLABLE 
WEEKLY ACCIDENT DISABILITY 


Inquire 


United Life and Accident Insurance Company 
United Life Building 
Concord, New Hampshire 








BUYS PICTURE BY RUBENS 


The purchase by Charles F. 
president of the Western 
Life of 


Young 


newspapers. 


Cincinnati, of a 


est work. 


The 


with $11,653 


mitted 


10) 





ST. LOUIS MUTUAL 


505 insurance in 


Williams, 
& Southern 
“Portrait of a 
Girl” by Peter Paul Rubens, has 
been given wide publicity in New York 
It is believed that the por- 
trait was painted about 1610-15, 


the pe- 
riod in which Rubens was doing his fin- 


St. Louis Mutual Life closed 1932 
force. 
assets totaled $3,137,982. 


Ad- 


C. M. HOWELL, JR., APPOINTED 


Charles M. Howell, Jr., son of Charles 
M. Howell, well known Kansas City in- 
surance attorney, has been appointed an 
Assistant Attorney General to represent 
Attorney General Roy McKittrick at 
Kansas City. 





DeLONG TRAINING CLASS 
Another training class for new agents 
will be opened March 6 by the Charles 
E. DeLong Agency of the Mutual Bene- 
fit in New York. Charles E. Brewer, 
Jr., educational director of the agency, 
will be in charge. 





Gain In Assets, 1932 


$6,456,393.40 


terceerececece fa] 





Total Admitted Assets 
December 31, 1932 


$172,133,420.80 


oO — 











ESTABLISHED 1879 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY | 


Gerard §. Nollen, President 


Des Mornes, Iowa 























Joins Girard Life As 
Manager of | Agencies 


Se, 





GEORGE A. ADSIT 

A. Adsit this week became as- 
Girard Life of Phila- 
agencies. Mr. 


George 
sociated with the 
delphia as manager of 
Adsit was previously connected with the 
John Hancock Mutual, first as assistant 
to the director of educational and sales 
research, and later as assistant manager 
of general agencies, supervising produc- 
tion activities for the company in the 
East. 

Born in Redfield, N. Y., Mr. Adsit 
graduz -_ from Syracuse University in 
1917 and afterwards taught in the New 
York State Normal School and at Syra- 
cuse University. He also had sales ex- 
perience before entering real estate and 
insurance as an independent broker. He 
organized the George A. Adsit Co., which 
operated successfully as a general insur- 
ance firm, prior to joining the John 
Hancock. 





REVISES ARMY OFFICERS’ RULES 


Pacific Mutual Will Now Accept Non- 
Commissioned Officers Up 

To $5,000 

Mutual, which has hither- 

those in the 


The Pacific 
to limited the writing of 
United States Army to commissioned of- 
ficers, has let down the bars and will in 
addition accept non-commissioned of- 
ficers of the rank and pay of staff ser- 
geants and higher grade (which includes 
first sergeants, technical sergeants, and 
master sergeants). 


These risks will not be accepted for 
more than $5,000. An extra premium 
will be charged, but if applicants are 


written on endowments of twenty years 
or less and maturing not beyond age 
sixty the extra premium will be waived. 


Term will not be written. Waiver of 
premium will be issued at double the 
normal rate, but income disability bene- 


fits will not be issued. 


DRIVES 525 MILES FOR SCHOOL 


In an Equitable Society field school 
recently completed by the Harrop 
Agency in Boise, Idaho, one agent drove 
525 miles to attend, two of them drove 
over 325 miles, and several others, over 
100 miles. Distance seems to be a minor 


consideration to these energetic West- 
ern insurance agents. 
HEAR A. C. HOENE 
The McMillen Agency of the North- 


western Mutual in New York heard an 


inspiring talk last week by A. C. Hoeneé, 
general agent and million dollar pro- 
ducer of the Northwestern in Duluth, 
Minn, 
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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





88th ANNUAL STATEMENT 


DECEMBER 31, 1932 








A Mutual Organization, 
Founded in 1845 


Incorporated under the Laws of 
the State of New York 


¢ 
BOARD of DIRECTORS 


December 31, 1932 





JOHN E. ANDRUS 


Manufacturer, 
Arlington Chemical Co. 


NATHANIEL F. AYER 
Treasurer, 
Cabot Manufacturing Co. (Textiles) 


CORNELIUS N. BLISS 
Chairman of the Board, 
Bliss, Fabyan & Company 


HENRY BRUERE 


President, Bowery Savings Bank 


MORTIMER N. BUCKNER 
Chairman of the Board, 
New York Trust Company 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER 


President 


NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


President, Columbia University 


CHARLES A. CANNON 


President, Cannon Mills Company 


*CALVIN COOLIDGE 


Former President of the United States 


GEORGE B. CORTELYOU 
ae aig Consolidated Gas 
Company 


WILLIAM H. DANFORTH 
Chairman of the Board, 
Ralston-Purina Company 

JAMES G. HARBORD 
Chairman of the Board, Radio Cor- 


poration of America 


CHARLES D. HILLES 
N. Y. State Manager, 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp. 








HALE HOLDEN 
Chairman of the Board, 
Southern Pacific Company 


CHARLES EVANS HUGHES, Jr. 
Hughes, Schurman & Dwight 


ALBA B. JOHNSON 
Retired 


PERCY H. JOHNSTON 
President, 
Chemical Bank & Trust Company 


WILLARD V. KING 
Retired 


GERRISH H. MILLIKEN 
Deering, Milliken & Company 


FRANK PRESBREY 
Chairman of the Board, 
Frank Presbrey Company 


GEORGE M. REYNOLDS 


Chairman of the Board, Continental 
Illinois Bank & Trust Company 


J. BARSTOW SMULL 
Vice-Pres., J. H. Winchester & Company 


JESSE ISIDOR STRAUS 
President, R. H. Macy & Company, Inc. 


RIDLEY WATTS 


Director, Chemical Bank & Trust Company 
*Died January 5, 1933. 


Elected January 11, 1933: 
ROBERT E. DOWLING 
President, City Investing Company 


To the Policy-holders and the Public:— 


- During the year 1932 the New York Life Insurance Company paid to its 
living policy-holders and to the beneficiaries of those who died, the sum of 


$255,200,187.69 


It met every obligation from its current cash income, made new investments 
during the year amounting to 


$46,623,111.32 


and closed the year with a larger amount of cash in bank than at any other year- 
end in its history. 


The assets of the Company amount to 


$1,974,076,041.43 


The total liabilities of the Company amount to 


$1,860,106,133.54 


included in which are policy reserves calculated upon the most conservative basis 
used by Life Insurance companies; a provisional apportionment of $52,059,288 for 
1933 dividends to policy-holders, and a special reserve, not required by law, of 


$36,630,709.74. 

Its unassigned funds (surplus) over all liabilities amount to 
$113,969,907.89 

New paid for insurance effected during 1932 amounts to over 

$521 ,000,000 

At the close of 1932 the Company had outstanding insurance in force of over 
$7,300,000,000 

The total income of the Company during the year was 
$407 235,904.31 


The following table shows the assets of the Company under various headings 
and the percentage of each to the total: 


; Per Cent to 
Asset Value Total Assets 


Description of Investment 








Cash on Hand or in Bank 

United States Government Bonds . 

State, County and Municipal Bonds 

Public Utility Bonds 

Industrial Bonds 

Railroad Bonds . — aa a ee 
Canadian Bonds (Dominion, Province, City, etc.) 
United Kingdom of Great Britain & Ireland Bonds 
Other Foreign Bonds . ee 

Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks . , 
Real Estate Owned (including Home Office) 
First Mortgages on City Properties 

First Mortgages on Farms 

Policy Loans 


$27,697,604.76| 1.40 
56,009,519.74| 2.84 
129,486,343.11| 6.56 
147,550,734.61| 7.47 
19,187,336.03 97 
376,878,012.42| 19.09 
38,847,205.78| 1.97 
4,987,377.90 25 
2,359,029.10 12 
80,883,896.00| 4.10 
48,146,598.73| 2.44 
529,478,296.81| 26.82 
22,451,275.96| 1.14 

1. ee 419,798,911.98| 21.27 
Interest and Rents Due and Accrued 36,168,670.83| 1.83 
Other Assets 34,145,227.67| 1.73 


Total. . .... . . «. « « «$1,974,076,041.43 | 100.00 


(In this statement, bonds not subject to amortization and all Preferred and Guaranteed 
stocks are valued on basis prescribed by the National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners.) 








THOMAS A. BUCKNER, 
President. 
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F, M. See to Open and 
Close Phila. Congress 


FINE PROGRA IS ARRANGED 


Thierbach, Mason, Colborn and Hull 
Also on Program; Banquet Dis- 
continued This Year 





“Building on Old Foundations” is the 
theme of the twelfth annual life insur- 
ance congress in Philadelphia, to be held 
March 16 at the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel. A fine program has been ar- 
ranged by the committee in charge of 
the affair, headed by Russell U. Herge- 


FRANK M. SEE 


sheimer, Northwestern Mutual general 
agent. 

frank M. See, New England Mutual 
general agent of St. Louis, will open and 
close the congress. His opening address 
will be on “Prospecting,” and his clos- 
ing talk on “Answering Objections and 
Closing the Sale.” In connection with 
the last feature Mr. See will conduct an 
open forum. 

The other speakers of the day will be 
Russell P. Thierbach, assistant super- 


intendent of agencies, Aetna Life, on 
“Our Tomorrows”; Earl F. Colborn, 
Connecticut Mutual general agent, on 
“What Price Success,” and Roger B. 


Hull, managing director, National Asso- 
ciation, on “Getting Back on Main 
Street.” 

The Corporate Fiduciary Association 
of the city will act as hosts to the Phila- 
delphia agents at a luncheon at the 
Bellevue which will follow the morning 
session of the congress. There will be 
no banquet this year. 





CANADIAN MANAGERS’ SCHOOL 

Twenty-four Canadian life agency 
managers and others interested in 
agency building attended the managers’ 
course recently conducted by the Life 
Insurance Sales Bureau at the Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto. The instructors, 
members of the Bureau staff, were H. G. 
Kenagy, assistant manager; G. Fay Da- 
vies, and Lewis W. S. Chapman. 








i 





They provide largely the funds for 
public and private enterprise—railroads, 
farms, utilities, factories—all those col- 
lective activities which mean work and 


pay rolls. 


Life insurance tolerates 
no idle dollars. 


Its very existence depends on the 
prompt re-investment of every dollar 
received in premiums, for the benefit of 
the policyholders. These dollars, like 
water passing through a power house, 


turn the mighty turbines of trade . . 








| RIGHT BACK 
TO WORK 


» » » Those who insure their lives help indirectly to 
bring comfort and happiness to thousands of people, 
apart from the beneficiaries immediately concerned. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


Head Office: Montreal 


and then, released, flow on to bring hap- 
piness to distant valleys. 


While in trust with the insurance com- 
pany, they turn the wheels of industry, 
and return at last to the policyholder or 
his beneficiaries, bringing to the aged 
or bereaved welcome freedom from 
hardship. Like life 


insurance "blesses him that gives and 


financial mercy, 
him that takes''—not only those whose 
future it safeguards but all whose for- 
tunes are linked with those vital eco- 
nomic enterprises that it stimulates and 
maintains. 














ane 


Tomlinson Group Sales 
Manager N.Y.C. Office 


SUBURBAN TERRITORY ALSO 





Metropolitan Sent Him Abroad Five 
Years Ago In Connection With Group 
End of U. S. Corporations There 


Edwin A. Tomlinson has been placed 
in charge of the New York City office 
of the Metropolitan Life for Group Sales. 
He took charge early in January. His 
territory covers not only Greater New 
York, but Westchester County, North- 
ern New Jersey and all of Long Island. 
He has been associated with the Group 
Division since September 29, 1920 and 
operated direct from the Home Office 
in various capacities of field work until 
five years ago when he was sent to Lon- 
don to help set up the Group Insur- 
ance Office of the Metropolitan Life in 
Great Britain. 

During the past five years he has spent 
much of his time on the continent of 
Europe completing arrangements for the 
care of foreign branches of American 
corporations carrying Group with Metro- 
politan Life. This involved almost con- 
stant traveling on his part. He visited 
seventeen countries on the continent 
where he has helped set up programs 


with domestic companies for the care of 
Metropolitan Group business. 

That work being completed, he has 
now returned to the Home Office, and 
has been given the responsibility of pro- 
duction of Group contracts in and around 
Greater New York. He has a competent 
staff. It is expected that Mr. Tomlinson’s 
broad experience and his intimate know- 
ledge of the business, coupled with his 
genial personality, will enable his office 
to have an outstanding record in Group 
insurance work. 





CLEVELAND SALES CONGRESS 





Hull, Gray, Patterson, Boyce and Board- 
man to Talk at Ohio Meet 
On March 18 


An interesting program has been 
ranged for the annual Spring Sales Con- 
gress of the life underwriters of north- 
eastern Ohio to be held in the Hotel 
Statler, Cleveland, March 18. 

Speakers will include: Albert E. N. 


ar- 


Gray, assistant secretary, Prudential; 
Alexander E. Patterson, Penn Mutual 
general agent, Chicago; William L. 


Boyce, Equitable Society manager, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; John Boardman, Massachu- 
setts Mutual, Columbus, and Roger B. 
Hull, managing director, National Asso- 
ciation. 


Connecticut General 
Makes Strong Report 


BUSINESS HOLDS ' UP WELL 
President R. W. Huntington Tells in 
Report of Company’s Strong Cash 


and Liquid Position 








Much of the time and energy of th 
agency forces of life insurance compa- 
nies during the past year has been de. 
voted to giving service to their old pol- 
icyholders, points out Robert W. Hunt. 
ington, president of the Connecticut Gep. 
eral Life, in his message to policyhold. 
ers. Notwithstanding this the field force 
of the company last year came within 
17% of writing the same amount of 
business as in the previous year. The 
company closed the year with $1,098,327. 
000 insurance in force. Total admitted 
assets shown in the 68th annual finan. 
cial statement amount to $159,721,00 
The company met all of its requirements 
out of current income and invested syb. 
stantial sums in United States Govern. 
ment and choice public utility bonds, 

The company has a large holding of 
the best public utility bonds which 
amount to 71.9% of its assets. The 
Connecticut General was one of the first 
of the life insurance companies to enter 
this field and these securities had an ex- 
cellent experience during the years of 
depression. 

The Connecticut General invested only 
a comparatively small amount in new 
mortgage ‘loans during the year and now 
holds $19,013,000 in farm mortgages con- 
stituting 124%4% of the invested assets 
The Connecticut General has a thorough- 
ly organized department for handling all 
of its foreclosed mortgage properties and 
President Huntington has confidence in 
the ultimate working out of the agri- 
cultural situation. 

During the year the company wrote 
off for possible depreciation about one 
half million and increased its contingen- 
cy reserve by $850,000 which item now 
stands at $2,500,000. The company’s sur- 
plus is $4,597,931 which together with 
capital stock of $3,000,000 constitutes an 
excess security to policyholders of $7- 
597,931. 


OPPOSE LENGTHY GRACE PERIOD 

Representatives of every large life in- 
surance company in Massachusetts have 
gone on record as opposed to House 
Bill 871, introduced by Representative 
Marcus Levine of Boston, which would 
extend the period of grace for payment 
of life insurance premiums in proportion 
to the length of time premiums have 
been paid. They pointed out that the 
existing contracts of life insurance ex- 
tend the effective period of the policy 
by applying loan values to the premium 
payments. No such legislation is need- 
ed, they argued. 


Cc. A. VOTAW HONORED 

Charles A. Votaw, educational director 
of the Clifford L. McMillen Agency 0 
the Northwestern Mutual in New York, 
was guest of honor recently at a lun 
cheon of the agency held at the West- 
ern Universities Club. There were 1b 
at the affair. Short talks were made by 
Mr. McMillen and Grant L. Hill, produc- 
tion manager. Mr. Votaw has been as 
sociated with Mr. McMillen for mine 
years and came East with him. 
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HOME 
156 Fifth Avenue 


Non-Participating Policies Only 
Over 80 Years of Service to Policyholders 


Good territory for personal producers, under direct 
contract 
OFFICE 





ORGANIZED 1850 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


In the City of New York 















New York City 





AGE ano STABILITY 
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UNION MUTUAL LIFE 


Incorporated 1848 
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ACACIA Premiums are LOW 


Acacia Continues to Progress and Its Policyholders to Profit 








ITHOUT borrowing any money or selling any securities, Acacia paid from current cash income every claim pre- 
sented during the year, on the day it was received in proper form. In addition, customary new investments were 
made, its assets increasing $4,143,645.76 during the year—almost 10%. 


Acacia’s assets at the close of 1932 were 45% greater than at the close of 1929, and its surplus was increased by 31% 
during these three years. 


DIVIDENDS CONTINUE AT SAME RATE 


Notwithstanding the fact that Acacia’s premium rates are much lower than those of any other mutual old line company, lower than many stock com- 
panies, Acacia more than earned its dividend over all expenses and therefore can say definitely for 1933 that its dividends will not be reduced, thereby 
maintaining its record for real low cost insurance. This is the result that comes from careful selection of its policyholders, and prudent and economical 
management. 





















SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT 


as of December 31, 1932 































ASSETS: LIABILITIES: 
First mortgage loans on improved real estate............... $21,727,763.84 ronan ong dividend — Rie escteceeee $870,905.61 
“a eserve for taxes accrued.................. 197,800.93 
Real nnnen Liao GARG AGIENE DL RENE Dae awed Wi Ne DP ReneS peace Sundinn and teens galt te chanes.... 396,276.69 
Bonds OO eo EO WOO HSS. BO O6:64SEROSS 66.60 00'0 666.64 KOR 6045 56 OHS - x ? Miscellaneous PIRES ILLES ION HoT 9 ho EO Gee 256,618.08 
SE ann sc ece REARS rah heres eens eaGawmiieeheranbe 179,611.79 RSs a ret 
ee Gis I OU Oi GIS oo 6 6a tic ce sivncdcsasesaaceoenss 1,025,658.37 $1,721,601.31 
Loans on Company’s policies...........++se0+eeeeeeeeeees 14,516,811.26 meno et TO PROTECT Paneer nigama 
: . Ee 503,083.13 egal reserve requirements—American Ex- 
A ABARTH ng poeeens of eatiention a “ni perience Table of Mortality and 314% 
Mterest ACCFUET ..ccccccccccccccccvesccessersveesecvsesece ’ interest on all policies 1S Se cA: $45,057,055.17 
CE BIND oak sca escnceccowiscsasacesasvescivexenenenes 301,912.74 Contingency Reserve ...........cceceecseee 200,000.00 
— EN pe sG Vin cod ey avccsuaserehasacus 1,837,962.52 
OE OUONE: icns canppcndeecabaasvanegadalsenakwauene $49,111,969.01 <a ee 
Less Furniture, Equipment, non-admitted Assets..... 295,350.01 $47,095,017.69 
RINE oc cincwincs ds cennvaniosnds teresa nacuneeer $48,816,619.00 $48,816,619.00 
THREE-YEAR RECORD OF GROWTH 
| 1930 | 1931 | 1932 
DS, 5. ids cnccmeninieianeiienbinn ts einibibaiatie tad innnigh sa tabtdes eiyerenneaen | $11,889.718.23 | $12,443,461.79 | $12,588,158.95 
Amount Paid to Living Policyholders, including Dividends.............. 22.00 cece cece ee eeeeeee 2,154,463.34 2,839,366.05 4,129,451.16 
Se eer ee ec acca acca sie ea cae e. care obo ms Sale cale end Meee ain ween anes 1,980,028.14 1,989,086 .02 2,087,549.25 
PIN yd. korres ivan arm geo s ia-a ra Gam haa OA Ree On Han Rin Ae Scale oa aN Naat SRR le arenes Bie Geen eles 39,465,105.75 45,027,879.14 49,111,969.01 
NN caches sein or eta cece Goce ern ic ou ch evga tat tric ip aes aca td stole ae ate nd abasic epee, eens |  1,527,272.47 | —1,688,830.60 1,837,962.52 
1 9 30 I he. sci sic Pacis det pcrodincars Sista waco d ona meee each year LARGER THAN ANY PREVIOUS YEAR 
sx Amount Paid to Policyholders.............. each year LARGER THAN ANY PREVIOUS YEAR 
Amount Paid to Beneficiaries............... each year LARGER THAN ANY PREVIOUS YEAR 
193 1 RN on ns cemadavkidvedehebeddeupsieeee each year LARGER THAN ANY PREVIOUS YEAR 
and EE nis vn hrnian maeawoe aieeeaeaea each year LARGER THAN ANY PREVIOUS YEAR 
1932 NO REDUCTION IN DIVIDENDS 









ACACIA 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Chartered by the Congress of the United States, March 3, 1869 
WM. MONTGOMERY, President 
_ HOME OFFICE 
——101 Indiana Avenue, Washington, D. C_—— 


Branches in Fifty-Nine Cities 

















Confer With Governor 

On N. Y. Foreclosures 
PLEDGE THEIR CO-OPERATION 
E. D. Duffield, T. I. Parkinson, T. A. 


Buckner and W. S. Norton Visit 
Albany With Bankers 





Officers of a number of life insurance 
companies and banks that are large lend- 
ers on real estate mortgages in New 
York State held a conference with Gov- 
ernor Lehman at Albany on Saturday 
when they gave the governor assurance 
that distressed borrowers on home and 
farm mortgages would be treated with 
the greatest leniency and that they would 
co-operate with the utmost forbearance 
in handling foreclosures. 

At the conference a statement was 
drawn up and signed by the fourteen 
insurance and bank executives attending. 
The following were among those signing 
the statement: Edward D. Duffield, presi- 
dent, Prudential; Thomas I. Parkinson, 
president, Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety; Thomas A. Buckner, president, 
New York Life; William S. Norton, 
comptroller, Metropolitan Life. 

The statement, which was addressed 
to Governor Lehman, follows: 


The undersigned have fully discussed with you 
the situation with respect to real estate mort- 
gages as it has come wnder our obs-rvat.on. 
Your purpose was to ascertain the extent to 
which our institutions are meeting actually the 
distressed position in which certain numbers of 
such borrowers find thcmse:ves. 

We share with you a genuine sympathy with 
borrowers on real estate who are now unable 
to meet their obligations. We understand how 
property owners feel when they see their own- 
ership jeopardized by a default on an obliga- 
tion for which their property was given as se- 
curity. We know, too, how desirable from a 
business standpoint it is to keep mortgaged 
property in the hands of its owners. According- 
y, from the beginning of this depression, we 
have sought to preserve the ownership of such 
property by the borrowers. 

All but a small percentage of individual cor- 
porate borrowers are meeting the obligations 
which they undertook when the loans were 
made. 

That minority which is not meeting its obliga- 
tions, not paying interest or taxes, divides itself 
into two classes. The first class, and in this 
category will fall a relatively few small home 
owners, is made up of borrowers whose sole 
desire is to carry on, to the best of their ability. 
Leniency from the lender plus determination on 
the part of such borrower result in saving many 
an ownership which the borrower desires to 
save and which the lender has no desire to 
acquire. 

To all borrowers in this class that is, to all 
who are anxious to maintain their ownership 
and to work out their problems, the undersigned 
institutions, each for itself, pledge the utmost 
degree of consideration and co-operation in the 
light of the circumstances of each case. Such 
an institution in view of its duty to the much 
greater number of its policyholders or its de- 
positors, has no right to sacrifice such interests 
in any essential modification of its contracts. 
It has every right, indeed a positive duty, to 
reach an accommodation of any individual situa- 
tion, so that its borrower may be enabled with 
more time and with such other temporary relief 
as may be required to work out his problem, 
to retain his property, and to save to the lend- 
ing institution the rights which belonged to it 
at the hands of the borrower when the loan was 
made. 

The other class consists of those whose loan 
is so heavy, usually in respect to commitments 
outside their mortgage borrowings, that they 
have no reasonable hope of solving their finan- 
cial difficulties even as to their obligations under 
their mortgages. These neither ask nor expect 
co-operation from their lenders. The only course 
is for the lender to acquire title to the security: 
Having done so, with better management and 
with such rehabilitation as may be necessary, the 
lender awaits the eventual opportunity to dispose 
of the fronerty. Such disposition, ultimately 
and in the aggregate of the transactions, is likely 
to materialize with little if any loss to the lend- 
ing institution. 

There remain two additional matters which 
relate to this subject. One is the matter of leg- 
islation affecting mortgage loans, seeking to cure 
one difficulty by creating many others. Values 
cannot be fixed by law nor can debts be dis- 
solved by legislation. Borrowers on mortgage 
are, as a rule, responsible and capable citizens 
who do not seek to escape obligations that they 
are able to fulfill, Such borrowers only wish 
just consideration when insuperable difficulties 
force them to seek a readjustment of their obli- 
gations. On our part, we have obligations to 
fulfill to many millions of persons, and our 
duty is to keep in mind always the necessity 
for a just balance between our position as cred- 
itor and our obligation to fulfill our own prom- 
ises to pay. In keeping this balance with pru- 
dence and in common sense, we must and do 
accommodate our demands to the logic of facts, 
and by doing so, we shall be able to give relief 
where the facts warrant it. 

The second matter is that of taxes. 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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FAREWELL PARTIES 


K. A. Luther Guest of Production Divi- 
sions of Hartford Companies and 
of Aetna Life General Agents 

Kendrick A. Luther, retiring vice- 
president of the Aetna Life, was a cen- 
tral figure in two affairs in Hartford 
this week. On Monday he was the guest 
of the production divisions of the life 
insurance companies of Hartford, and on 
Tuesday night at the Hartford Club he 
was a guest of the general agents of the 
company who presented him with an an- 
tique desk. A number of directors of the 
company also were there. 


PROMOTED BY PRUDENTIAL 

Robert T. Kennedy has been promoted 
to the superintendency of Brooklyn No. 
12 district by the Prudential. He suc- 
ceeds R. Willis Goslin, who is retiring 
after forty years of service with the 
company. 





T. M. SEARLES RESIGNED 
T. M. Searles, general agent, Aetna 
Life, Newark, has resigned. Mr. Searles 


has been with the company for years; 
and was formerly a commander in the 
Navy. He is an Annapolis man. 
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‘THroucu each of the 16 Central 
Hanover Offices the full banking and 


trust facilities of Central Hanover are 


available to you and to your clients. 


ENTRAL HANOVER 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


NO SECURITIES 





FOR SALE 


Representatives in London, Paris, Berlin and Buenos Aires 
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Time Control Stressed 
As Production Facto 


MEETS PRESENT CONDITION; 


Agency Supervisors of Chicago Holi 
Forum on Subject; Methods Used 
by Different Offices 


Time control is being increasingh 
stressed in life insurance production x. 
tivities as a factor in changed conditions 
confronting producers. This has been 
the main theme in a number of agenc 
meetings recently. The subject wa 
gone into at length at two recent gath. 
erings in Chicago—that of the Chicago 
Association of Life Underwriters and th 
meeting of the Life Agency Supervisors, 
both held last week. 

At the meeting of supervisors 1, 8. 
Jacobs, Mutual Life, New York, led an 
open forum on the subject and he mate 
the comment that supervisors earned 
their responsibility to manage becans 
they first knew the value otf self man- 
agement and time control. 

Harry Anderson of the Rockwood (Co, 
reported that in his agency the selection 
of men with “The Lite Insurance Face” 
is a prerequisite on teaching self-man- 
agement through a system ot time con- 
trol. The place to be in, he said, is with 
new men for old men find it hard tu 
accept new theories of management. 

R. J. Curry, Aetna Life, suggested the 
use of a key man in selling the idea of 
time control to new men. Others in the 
organization will be curious to know 
what he is learning and will want to 
know. 

Elmer Grandson, Union Central, said 
that most agents consider time reports 
a source of annoyance yet he admitted 
that time control had increased calls and 
reduced the number of calls. 

C. F. Shuster, John Hancock, said in 
his agency they required every man to 
keep a record of time. Few knew how 
to get along without direction, he said, 
and conservation of time was a real 
problem. : 

k. H. Wieniche, Penn Mutual, believes 
in making time control compulsory at 
the start and he finds that new men ac- 
cept the idea readily. His agency uses 
a color scheme with red and blue pencil 
records of the time an agent spends in 
the office or out. 

Earl Rappaport, Pacific Mutual, con- 
curred in the idea that time control 
should be made compulsory. They ust 
a budget basis in which each man de- 
termines how much he must have to 
meet living needs and these budgets are 
interpreted into the number of calls nec- 
essary to produce the business. 

Z. C. Yates, Union Central, held that 
package insurance makes daily reports 
unnecessary. Agents are temperamental 
and shun details and systems of recotl 
keeping. 

Wayne Meigs, New England Mutual, 
and Harry Walter, Penn Mutual, also 
contributed to the discussion. 

The feature of the last meeting of the 
Chicago Association of Life Underwrtt 
ers was an address on time control by 
S. Chester Sparver, director of agencits 
Reliance Life, in which he spoke force- 
fully of management as the main source 
of profit today. Planned action, he salé 
based on time with adjustment to new 
conditions is the way to profits for the 
coming year. 





NO UNEMPLOYMENT PLAN NOW 

The Joint Legislative Committee 
Unemployment of New York State head- 
ed by William L. Marcy, Jr., of Buffalo 
as chairman, after prolonged study of the 
problem of unemployment insurance hé 
decided not to propose any legislatio 
at the present time. The committee finds 
that any compulsory system of unetr 
ployment reserves under present condi 
tions would cause employers to dt 
excess workers from their payrolls as 4 
matter of economy and would add gr 


ly to the burden of unemployment reliel 
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FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT 
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‘esemnalon ae Kept 
Promises,” Says Davis 


PRAISES RECORD IN DEPRESSION 








Tells Philadelphia Association Why 
Business Has Not Been Shaken Like 
Other Institutions 





The magnificent manner in which the 
life insurance business has stood up dur- 
ing a period of adversity was paid trib- 
ute to by Frank H. Davis, vice-president 
of the Penn Mutual, in an address be- 
fore the February meeting of the Phila- 
delphia Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers at the Hotel Sylvania. Mr. Davis 
said that while other types of financial 
institutions have been shaken to their 
foundations, life insurance has gone se- 
curely on. 

“This marvel has two aspects,” the 
speaker added. “One is that life insur- 
ance in 1931 paid out to its policyholders 
and their beneficiaries the enormous to- 
tal of $2,600,000,000, and then followed it 
up in 1932 by an increase to the vast 
distribution of $3,100,000,000. They paid 
instantly on request and to the very last 
dollar what policy contracts provided. 

“The other aspect is that, despite that 
stupendous outpouring the institution of 
life insurance, by and large, is as strong 
and impregné ably sound as it ever has 
been, and its failures have been so few 
and trivial that they are scarcely visible 
in the full breadth of the picture.” 

Strong Investment Set-up 

Mr. Davis then outlined the invest- 
ment set-up of life companies which has 
made it possible for them to withstand 
the shocks which have harmed other in- 
stitutions. He said in part: 

“The life insurance companies do not 
employ all other types of investments 
that some other institutions do. They 
are limited in their choice by statutes in 
many states. Their bonds are chiefly 
first liens on the properties of the cor- 
porations that issue them, and the in- 
terest on these bonds is one of the fixed 
charges, and its payment must precede 
payments of dividends on preferred and 
common stocks. The companies have 
liberal holdings of United States Gov- 
ernment Bonds and of state and mu- 
nicipal bonds. The security of Govern- 
ment bonds is unquestioned, of course; 
and in the purchase of state and mu- 
nicipal bonds the most careful judgment 
is exercised. Common stocks are almost 
strangers to life insurance portfolios. A 
moderate amount of preferred and guar- 
anteed stocks, very closely selected, is 
held. 

“The companies have been liberal 
makers of mortgage loans. These loans 
are divided between farms and city prop- 
erties, and again the selection is expertly 
made. City mortgages are on proper- 
ties of several types. Thus there is di- 
versity in their mortgage loan invest- 
ments. 

“Further, these loans were made, and 
are being made today, on a most conser- 
vative valuation—a valuation not of op- 
timistic owners and wild expansionists, 
but usually by a company’s own field ex- 
perts. And, too, these mortgages com- 
monly are of the amortized type—that 
is, they provide for periodic installment 
payments on account of principal, in 
many cases the period being annual. Life 
insurance companies are not permitted 
to own real estate, aside from their home 
office’ building and other property nec- 
essary to the conduct of their business.” 





BOSTON MEMBERSHIP DRIVE 

Clarence W. Wyatt of the Paul Clark 
agency of the Joha Haneoc?:, chairman 
of the membership committee of the Bos- 
ton Life Underwriters Association, an- 
nounces a membership drive which will 
be conducted by the president's repre- 
sentatives during the next month and a 
half. For the competition the agencies 
in Boston have been divided into classes 
according to size, and prizes will be 
awarded in each class to the re presenta- 
tive whose agency has the highest per- 
centage of members on April 15, when 
the contest closes. 
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The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company of California 


Founded 1868 


Los Angeles, California 


65th Annual Statement 
December 31, 1932 


The following exhibits from the annual statement of December 31, 1932, will be of interest to the 
Company’s clients, agency force and friends: 





TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS . . $193,913,904.22 ANALYSIS OF INVESTED ASSETS 
Liabilities . . . $176,789,172.57 Por Cont Por Cont 

(Policy Reserv es, Accrued Taxes, Misc. ) $ ame — er 
Capital Stock 5,082,000.00 Mortgage Loans (all 


- $ 89,985,312.38 46.4 5.77 
34,907,806.40 18.0 5.36 


first liens) 


Surplus (Assigned ont 
10,292,731.65 Bonds 


Unassigned) 


Reserve for Contingencies . 1,750,000.00 Real Estate . 9,955,846.62 5.1 6.54 
a —— Collateral Loans 6,506,240.32 3.4 5.41 
TOTAL LIABILITIES - $193,913,904.22 br oterred Stocks 2,258,553.00 12 5.58 


Total Surplus Funds for Additional saaadens ~ cakes 
Protection of Policyholders . $ 17,124,731.65 $143,613,758.72 74.1 





Total Life Insurance in Force . 706,256,478.00 Loans to Policy- 
Cash Income in 1932 45,842,692.70 holders - $ 40,942,801.37 21.1 
New Life Insurance Paid for Miscellaneous 

in 1932... P ‘ 57,229,833.00 Assets . . 7,564,192.31 } 4.8 
Average Rate of Interest ‘Rerned . 5.91% Cash on Hand . 1,793,151.82 ‘ 
Death Rate, Actual to Expected .. 62.1% ae eee ane et 


Total Admitted Assets $193,913,904.22 100.0 


(In this statement bonds not subject to amortization and all Preferred Stocks are valued on basis pre- 
scribed by the National Convention of Insurance Commissioners). 








INVESTMENT DATA 


OVERDUE INTEREST: The total amount of overdue interest and rents at the close of 1932 on our in- 
vested assets amounted to $112,464.23. 


MORTGAGES: The rule of this Company is to loan not more than 50% of the conservative appraisal 
value made by the Company of the property. These loans are distributed in general classes as follows: 
Farm properties, $5,439,267.23. Other properties $84,546,045.15. The small amount of delinquent interest 
attests to the excellent quality of our mortgage loans. 


BONDS: Our bonds consist of high grade state, municipal, public utilities and real estate securities. 
The few issues on which interest has become delinquent have had the book value written down on account 
of this delinquency. 


REAL ESTATE: Our principal real estate holding is our fine Home Office building property, located 
in the heart of the city of Los Angeles and constituting one of the choicest business sites in the entire 
Pacific Southwest. In addition to this site we possess twenty-two pieces of property carried on the books 
at a figure of $1,027,250.53. Practically all of these properties are contributing to our income. The rate of 
return on our entire real estate holdings for the year 1932 was 6.54%. 


COLLATERAL LOANS: These represent 3.4% of our total assets. They are secured by stocks and 
bonds of well established corporations which have been conducting business successfully over a period of 
many years. During 1932, due to the present condition of the market, the book value of these assets was 
written down to conform with the present market conditions. On December 31 there was no delinquent 
interest on these loans. 


PREFERRED STOCKS: A small proportion of our invested assets (1.2 per cent) consists of preferred 
stocks in firmly established business institutions whose earnings guarantee beyond doubt a general con- 
tinuance of the established return. 


LOANS TO POLICYHOLDERS: In no instance does a policy loan exceed the cash surrender value of 
the contract. The security of these loans, therefore, is beyond question. 


MISCELLANEOUS ASSETS: Include premiums in course of collection, accrued interest and other 
items which, by their nature, draw little or no interest. 


NO COMMON STOCKS ARE OWNED BY THE PACIFIC MUTUAL. 
GEORGE I. COCHRAN, President. 
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B. F. Hadley Memorial Tablet 


A bronze bas-relief in memoriam of 
Benjamin F. Hadley, late vice-president 
and secretary of the Equitable Life of 
Iowa, has been presented to the com- 
pany by the field force, the presenta- 
tion being made by E. W. Cameron, 
general agent, Minneapolis. Following 
Mr. Hadley’s death a sentiment was ex- 
pressed in every part of the field that 
there should be a lasting memorial as an 

















evidence of the affection for him felt in 
the production ranks of the company. A 
committee of field men decided upon 
a bronze tablet to be placed in the 
agency room at the home office. The 
field men raised the memorial fund and 
commissioned an eminent sculptor to 
fashion the work and superintend its 
casting. The finished tablet is twelve 
by eighteen inches. 





INDIANAPOLIS LIFE FIGURES 





Company Gained Million in Assets Which 
Now Total $14,751,000; Excellent 
Mortality Experience 
President Frank P. Manly of Indi- 
anapolis Life in his report to policy- 
holders on the business of the company 
for last year points out that the com- 
pany had a gain of $1,000,000 in its 
assets. Last year the company had an 
exceedingly favorable mortality experi- 
ence being only 42.5% of the expected. 
The company’s average mortality for 

twenty-seven years has been 40.6%. 
The total assets of the Indianapolis 
Life at the close of the year were $14,- 
731639. New business last year 
amounted to $13,698,000. The company 
paid to policyholders and beneficiaries in 
1932 $10,677,977. The surplus carried in 
the financial statement is $767,426, which 


8 an increase over the previous year. 
Insurance in force is $100,483,000. 





SUPERVISORS’ MEETING 


The Life Supervisors Association of 
New York City will hold its next meet- 
ing at the Governor Clinton Hotel on 
March 7. 





Nearly seventy general agents and 
agency managers attending the presenta- 
tion ceremony. President Nollen replied 
for the company in accepting the stew- 
ardship of the memorial. Mrs. Hadley 
was present and made a response in ap- 
preciation of the honor given her hus- 
band. 

In his presentation talk Mr. Cameron 
said in part: 

















“Ben Hadley was one of those who are 
endowed by nature with a high degree of 
appreciation of the spiritual side of life. 
For this reason he seemed closely in tune 
with the Infinite. He was also one of 
those rare souls, whose every word and 
deed was inspired by a desire to be of 
the utmost help and service to his fel- 
low man, emulating the life of the Mas- 
ter in his every day life.” 

UNION CENTRAL CHANGES 
Clifford D. Erd Goes to Home Office; 
Joseph Enzensperger, Jr., Succeeds 
Him at San Francisco 

Clifford D. Erd, who has been assistant 
general manager at San Francisco of the 
Union Central Life under General Agent 
George A. Webster, has been made as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies with 
headquarters at the home office in Cin- 
cinnati. 

Joseph Enzensperger, Jr., succeeds Mr. 
Erd at the San Francisco office. Mr. 
Erd has been with the Union Central 
for twenty years and last year took 
charge of the San Francisco agency fol- 
lowing the retirement of Robert L. Ste- 
venson who had been general agent there 
since 1904. Mr. Webster was a promi- 
nent Pacific Coast banker when he was 
appointed to succeed Mr. Stevenson. Mr. 
Enzensperger has an excellent record as 
a personal producer and is a member of 
the company’s Half Million Dollar Club. 





FRENCH BUSINESS OFF 
The new life insurance business pro- 
duced in France during 1932 fell off, for 
thirty-seven companies, by about $23,- 
000,000 as compared with 1931. 
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The Lincoln National Life Insurance 


Company fort Wayne. Indiana 








FIVE “MILLIONAIRES” 





Mutual Benefit Has Five in Top Club 
Class; Record of Wallace 
H. King 

Five Mutual Benefit agents qualified 
for the Newark company’s Million Club 
in 1932 by paying for more than 
$1,000,000 of new business, an increase 
of two as compared with 1931. They are: 
Wallace H. King, Lima, O.; Samuel W. 
Sturm, Cincinnati; M. Bruce Parsons, 
Chicago; John E. Clayton, Newark, and 
Max Hemmendinger, Newark. 

Mr. King, the company’s leader for 
the year, has maintained production for 
880 consecutive weeks and has written 
more than $1,000,000 of new business on 
a large number of lives every year since 
1924. Mr. Parsons has climbed into the 
million dollar class for the first time. 
Mr. Hemmendinger has produced more 
than $1,000,000 of new business every 
year since 1925 and last year was com- 
pany leader in volume. 








Easier Prospecting 


Does he need it? Can he 
get itP These first two ques- 
tions in prospecting must be 
answered by Fidelity agents 
as well as all other agents. 
But Fidelity’s lead service in 
most cases answers for its 
agents the third fundamental 
question of prospecting—can 
he pay for it? 


THE SELECTION 1s Goop 


It automatically separates 
the wheat from most of the 
chaff. Those who reply for 
the most part can pay for the 
protection. Thus the most 
important feature of today’s 
prospecting is minimized for 
Fidelity workers. 


Send for booklet 


“The Company Back of the 
Contract” 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT Prenat 


T [Pixsu MUTUAL LIFE 











HAIGHT. DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Kansas City 


CONTINENTAL LIFE OF ST. LOUIS 

The Continental Life of St. Louis will 
continue for 1933 the same dividend 
schedule as last year. The company 
closed the year with $101,853,000 insur- 
ance in force and $17,410,000 in assets. 
The company’s income last year was ap- 
proximately $5,000,000 and it paid to pol- 
icyholders a total of close to $3,000,000 
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B. C. Millikin Analyzes 
Life Insurance Trends 

TALKS TO PHILA. C. L. U’S 

Sees Dividend Reductions and Decreased 


Cash Values as Wise Company 
Procedure 





Present trends in life insurance, espe- 
cially with regard to company practices 
and financial developments, were ana- 
lyzed in some detail by B. Carter Milli- 
kin, Provident Mutual, in an address be- 
fore a recent meeting of the Philadelphia 
C. L. U. Chapter. “We, who are selling 
life insurance, may well glory in the 
fundamental soundness and security of 
the institution we represent; in the in- 
tegrity and efficiency of its management, 
and in the fitness of our offerings to the 
particular needs of our constituency,” 
Mr. Milliken said. “Yet, in the light 
of the 1933 trends we have at once a 
mansized task and a challenging oppor- 
tunity.” 

Among the subjects taken up by the 
speaker in discussing current trends 
were: dividends, rates, surrender charges 
and cash values, interest rates, mort- 
gages, taxation, legislative outlook and 
the sales force. 

Dividend Situation 

Commenting on the widespread reduc- 
tions in policyholders’ dividends, Mr. 
Milliken said: 

“Never were dividends so potent in 
warming the hearts of harassed policy- 
holders toward the company and the in- 
stitution of life insurance from which 
they come. Never was there so much 
sales appeal in dividend consistency. So 
reason the sales forces. We had even 
dared to hope for the tremendous ad- 
vantage which would accrue to life in- 
surance as an institution if our dividends 
could remain constant even at the cost 
of some reduction in surplus accumula- 
tions. 

“But those who watch the investment 
trends in our companies must also be 
heard. They wisely argue that surplus 
accumulations and contingency reserves 
must be carefully husbanded to offset 
shrinkage in values and to stabilize fun- 
damental company assets. The degree 
of imminence of such need, and hence 
the strength of this argument varies 
with the conditions existing in the in- 
vestment portfolio of the particular 
company. It is further argued that the 
present, when dividend cuts are taken 
for granted, is the time to make adjust- 
ments which are inevitable. 


Surrender Charges 


“The trend is unquestionably to in- 
crease the surrender charge and/or to 
extend it over the first ten years in the 
policy contract. This is unaccompanied 
by increases in cash values in the later 
policy years. The new surrender charge 
is $16.00, decreasing $200 per year 
through the ninth year. The tenth year, 
cash value equals the full reserve. 

“The avalanche of surrenders for cash 
value, and of policy loans, which has 
descended within the past three years 
have brought a realization that the in- 
terests both of the company and of the 
policyholder require conservation at this 
point. It is not unusual for company 
statements this year to show more than 
25% of a company’s assets in the form 
of loans to its policyholders. Granting 
the enormous service this represents to 
the hard-pressed insured. we must not 
overlook the fact that it forecasts future 
surrenders, impaired protection, and a 
heavy burden of interest. 

“Some complain that decrease in cash 
values during the early years savors of 
the old ‘tontine’ principle, since it dis- 
criminates against those who do not 
‘survive.’ The majority, however. believe 
as does the writer, that the adjustment 
is wise. It will protect the comnanies in 
future stress periods, and it will protect 
the policyholders against unwise borrow- 
ing and against the machinations of the 
artful twister, who will not be able to 
conceal the loss to the insured.” 


FRAUDULENT ASSIGNMENT 


Incontestable Clause Voided by Fraud 
When Policy Was Issued, Cir- 
cuit Court Holds 

A fraudulent assignment of a life pol- 
icy will void the incontestability clause, 
it has been held by the United States 
Circuit in Aetna Life v. Hooker, a Ten- 
nessee case. 

The insurance company’s contest was 
based on the claim that Hooker had 
known that the insured was actually in- 
surable and had entered into an agree- 
ment with him to defraud the insurer 
by procuring a policy made payable to 
the insured’s estate and assigned to 
Hooker who was to pay all premiums. 
The insured died after the expiration of 
the contestable period. 

The court held that the incontestable 
clause refers to a contest or defense as 
against the beneficiary or the bona fide 
assignee of a policy. The initial fraud, 
it was held, colored and invalidated all 
subsequent proceedings. 


Tax Ruling 


(Continued from Page 1) 


any time on demand and interest is cred- 
ited annually on the proceeds so left 
with it: 

Face value of policy is entirely ex- 
empt from income tax at the death of 
the insured and when subsequently 
withdrawn by the beneficiary. In- 
terest credited annually constitutes 
taxable income to the beneficiary for 
the year in which it is credited. 

(2) When the proceeds are payable 
to the beneficiary in equal periodic in- 
stalments for a fixed period. 

All amounts received by the bene- 
ficiary are wholly exempt from in- 
come tax. 

(3) When the proceeds are payable 
in equal periodic instalments for the life- 
time of the beneficiary with payment 
guaranteed for a fixed period: 

All amounts received by the bene- 
ficiary are wholly exempt from in- 
come tax. 

(4) When the amount called for by 
the policy is held by the company and 
payments are made to the present or 
immediate beneficiary at an annual rate 
of not less than 3%: 

All amounts received by the bene- 
ficiary are wholly exempt from in- 
come tax. 

(5) When the amount called for by 
the policy is left with the company and 
payments are made to the beneficiary in 
equal periodic instalments until the en- 
tire amount, including interest thereon, 
has been exhausted: 

All amounts received by the bene- 
ficiary are wholly exempt from in- 
come tax. 

The following quotation is from the 
ruling as it applies to the last four op- 
tions (2) to (5) inclusive, above: 

“Under each of these four options 
where the method of settlement is 
designated. by the insured, all amounts 
received under the method selected 
are, of course, received as considera- 
tion for the amount of premium pay- 
ments as the cost of the policy. 
Where such election or designation is 
made by the insured, all amounts re- 
ceived in settlement upon the death 
of the insured therefore go to form 
a part of the amount paid or to be 
paid by reason of the death of the 
insured under section 22 (b) (1) of 
the Revenue Act of 1932 and the cor- 
responding provisions of the prior 
acts. Regardless of whether such 
payment be made to a single bene- 
ficiary, or to a beneficiary and his 
estate, the entire amounts so received 
are accordingly held to be wholly 
exempt from the income tax.” 


VASH YOUNG’S PRODUCTION 

Vash Young, well known Equitable 
Society representative and author of “A 
Fortune to Share” and “Let’s Start Over 
Again,” found January a good month. 
He paid for eight cases for a total vol- 


ume of $290,000. 


by 141.9%; the admitted assets have shown a gain of 492.2%. 
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| THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Policies Are Issued from Birth to Sixty-Five Years Next 
Birthday 


A comparative statement of the Company’s progress during the last ten 
years shows a remarkable achievement. The premium income has increased 
The policy 
reserves for the protection of policyholders have expanded by 545.6%; and the 
insurance in force has increased by 152.6%. 

OVER ONE HUNDRED AND FOUR MILLIONS IN FORCE 
A Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 























Sales Possibilities Undeveloped 
in Maryland! 


We have some of the Best Counties in the State Open. 
Generous Contract . . . Full Policy Service 
Sincere Home Office Cooperation 


GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Charleston, West Virginia 
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Practical Pension Plan 
For Employes Described 


EMPLOYER IS ALSO BENEFITED 





Charles S. Dixon, Jr., Outlines Numer- 
ous Advantages; Unemployment 
Reserve Is Created 





The many advantages of pension 
olans for business employes both from 
the standpoint of the employer and the 
employe were pointed out by Charles S. 
Dixon, Jr., assistant superintendent of 
agencies Of the Travelers, in a recent 
address. Mr. Dixon emphasized that the 
pension plan should be combined with 
croup life insurance and accident and 
sickness coverage in order to give em- 
sloyes a really complete protection pro- 
gram. 

The primary purpose of a pension plan 
such aS an insurance company can offer 
business Organizations, said Mr. Dixon, is 
to provide an adequate and certain in- 
come for those employes who reach the 
retirement age after a long period of 
service with an employer. The plan rec- 
ognizes that this income should be large 
enough to permit reasonable comforts 
and should continue for life. It is based 
on sound principles, sound actuarially 
and sound from a standpoint of safety 
in invested reserves. 

Under this plan employes are encour- 
aged to save a portion of their earnings 
to help provide a definite income in old 
age. If, for any reason, they should 
leave this employer, a material savings 
account has been accumulated which is 
then available to meet expenses while 
looking for employment elsewhere. Thus, 
in a limited way, said the speaker, the 
plan provides unemployment benefits. 

Increases Efficiency 

Mr. Dixon outlined the following as 
some of the outstanding advantageous 
things which the plan does: encourages 
systematic thrift among employes; pro- 
vides a fair and economical method of 
eliminating inefficient, aged employes; 
increases efficiency of active employes; 
fulfills the moral obligation to long serv- 
ice employes, builds morale and good- 
will; permits employes to share the cost; 
reduces employer’s cost; produces larger 
pensions, and provides greater security 
to employes. 

It is customary to select age 65 for 
men and age 60 for women as the nor- 
mal retirement ages, but other ages may 
be selected, said Mr. Dixon. Provision 
is made for exceptions to the normal 
age in special cases. The employer is 
thus enabled to adapt the plan to meet 
actual conditions over a period of years. 
The retirement income which the em- 
ploye receives is customarily determined 
by two factors: (1) the rate of pay he 
has received from the company, and 
(2) the number of years he has been 
on the payroll. 

Employers ordinarily select a_ scale 
that provides retirement payments ap- 
proximately 114% of average salary 
multiplied by the number of years of 
service, with a portion of the cost borne 
by the employer and a portion by the 
employe. For the purpose of clarifying 
the plan to employes, and simplifying its 
administration, it is customary to classify 
employes by earnings to determine both 
their contributions and benefits. 


BANKERS NATIONAL LIFE 





Company Closed Year With Insurance 
In Force Amounting to $58,331,000; 
Has Assets of $3,237,000 
The Bankers National Life of Jersey 
City had total assets at the end of last 
year amounting to $3,237,652 and the 
financial statement shows capital and 

surplus of over a half million dollars. 

he insurance in force at the close of 
the year was $58,331,000. In the three 
years from 1930 to 1932 inclusive the 
Bankers National Life has paid to pol- 
ltyholders and beneficiaries $1,810,817. 
he company has a strong cash position 
with reference to its amount of business 
and the statement shows it to be in an 
€xcellent condition. 


FEDERAL RESERVE ACT 





Senator Norris Would Amend It To 

Prevent National Bank Directors 

Being Insurance Co. Directors 

Senator George W. Norris, chairman of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee, wants 
to amend the Federal Reserve Act so as 
to restrain directors of national banks 
from serving also as directors of insur- 
ance companies. Talking to the Senate 
a few days ago he said that eight lead- 
ing New York bankers hold 287 director- 
ships in insurance companies. The house 
of J. P. Morgan & Co. holds 215 direc- 
torships in insurance companies was a 
statement made. Another statement to 
the effect that national banks control 
all of the large insurance companies 
through a system of interlocking direc- 
torates will be disputed. 





C. R. RIKEL GENERAL AGENT 


C. R. Rikel, 16 Court Street, Brook- 
lyn, for many years a prominent gen- 
eral insurance agent in the Borough 
Hall Section of Brooklyn, has been ap- 
pointed by the Brooklyn National Life 
as general agent. Mr. Rikel is the pres- 
ident of C. R. Rikel, Inc., which for over 
twelve years has handled a large volume 
of general business. He will personally 
supervise the organization of a life de- 
partment. 

Mr. Rikel is prominent in Brooklyn 
civic organizations and is well known in 
insurance circles, being a member of the 
Brooklyn Agents Association, National 
Association of Agents and the Insurance 
Square Club. He is a past president of 
the Brooklyn Brokers Association. 


GROUP PENSIONS POPULAR 


Equitable Society Had Increase of 
$3,000,000 in Group Premiums in 
1932 Over 1931 
Addressing the annual national con- 
of group supervisors of the 
Equitable Society in New York Presi- 
dent Thomas I. Parkinson reported that 
the company in 1932 received $24,000,000 
in premiums from all departments of 
group insurance, representing an increase 
of more than $3,000,000 above the pre- 
vious high record of 1931. This increase 
was accounted for by the gain in pre- 
miums from group pensions, through 
which employers and employes join to 
provide income for workers when ad- 
vanced age makes their retirement neces- 

sary. 

President Parkinson further stated 
that the new business written by the 
Equitable in 1932 in all departments of 
group insurance reached the high volume 
credit of $256,000,000, exceeding the 1931 
total by more than $100,000,000. Figures 
for other companies now available con- 
firm the statement that group life pro- 
tection has substantially held its $9,000,- 
000,000 of insurance in force. It was 
pointed out that group insurance has 
been less adversely affected in recent 
years than any other employer-employe 
enterprise. 





vention 





J. D. PAGE WITH JOHN HANCOCK 

James D. Page, who was for a num- 
ber of vears affiliated with the Bound 
Brook Nurseries, has entered the life 
insurance field and is now connected with 
the William A. White agency in Newark 
for the John Hancock Mutual. 











procedure. 














Kighty-eight successful years have passed since 
the founding of the Mutual Benefit. Some of 
those years have brought significant changes in 
contract, other years, merely details of improved 
The policy contract held by our 
members in 1933 represents the best in modern 


life insurance protection. 


THE MUTUAL 
BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY #® NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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Broadens Age Limits 


CHANGE AFFECTS YOUNGER AGES 





Life and Endowment, Male and Female, 
Juveniles; Must Have Passed Tenth 
Birthday; $1,000 Minimum 





The State Mutual is now writing Life 
and Endowment insurance, minimum pol- 
icy $1,000, on male and female juveniles 
who have actually passed their tenth 
birthday. 

The child must personally apply, 
signing the application blank. Written 
consent of a parent must be obtained, 
unless a parent is named as beneficiary 


Limits of Risk by Age 
(Life and Endowment Only) 


Age Male Lives Female Lives 
10 $4,000 $2,000 
11 6,000 3,000 
12 8,000 4,000 
13 16,000 5 
Annual Premium Rates per $1,000 
Ordinary 20 Pay 20 Year 
Age Life Life Endowment 
10 $14.94 $24.08 $46.33 
11 15.19 24.38 46.38 
12 15.45 24.69 46.44 
13 15.73 25.01 46.50 


Premium factors—semi-annual  .51, 
quarterly monthly .0867. 


NOT LIABLE FOR AGENT’S CAR 
A life insurance company is not neces- 
sarily liable for the negligence of one 
of its agents while driving a car on his 
debit, the Pennsylvania Supreme Court 
has held in Wesolowski v. John Hancock 
Mutual Life, 162 Atl. 166. The car be- 
longed to the agent, and the company 
exercised no control over it, and did 
not require the agent to use it, although 
the local superintendent approved such 


use 


Montgomery Methods 
(Continued from Page 4) 


common stocks. A _ prospective client's 
business comes under Property Account 
and his net worth is entered therein. Also 
the disposition of his affairs through his 
will, agreements in trust, and an estimate 
of cost of administration, trust companies’ 
fees, taxes and general estate liabilities. 
His home comes under this heading and 
whatever cash or government securities 
are available as liquid assets. The life 
underwriter checks all this on a debit and 
credit basis, sets up the cash items, the 
income from the securities, the equities, 
on the credit side, and on the debit side 
all liens against the account as a whole. 
If property was bought in normal times 
at a cost of $100,000 and is now worth 
say $70,000, it is quite possible that given 
time there would be a return to normal 
values (such things have happened be- 
fore). If so, it is important that the life 
underwriter estimate how much cash 
should be arranged for to enable the ex- 
ecutor to carry things through until a 
more favorable selling period. As I said 
before, the object of the life underwriter 
should be to prevent any liquidation of 
the estate under pressure. 

When the Property Account has been 
gone over then both it and the arrange- 
ments made through the life insurance 
companies must be balanced up against 
the conditions actual and potential of the 
personal dependents and whatever business 
involvements there are. We have come to 
the end of the probing stage. Now we 
know how the prospective client stands 
Does it measure up? Are there any un- 
foreseen conditions not accounted for? 
Therein comes a challenge and if there 
are anv weaknesses in the structure they 
should he eliminated. We are now at the 
crux of the whole presentation and the 
next step is to look at the possibilities of 
the prospective client himself. Ts he still 
creating wealth or has he come to the 
conservation stage? What is his outlook 
and mental attitude? 

(Editor’s Note.—This is the second in 
a series of articles by Mr. Montgomery. 
Others will follow in successive issues.) 
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Some valuable suggestions on pros- 
pecting were given by Horace H. Wil- 
son, associate manager of the Equitable 
Society, and president of that company’s 
metropolitan board of managers, in one 
of the three addresses which he made 
at the sales congress in Toronto last 
week. The other talks dealt with the 
security of the life insurance institution 
and opportunity for a greater future in 
the business. 

“In prospecting today, we need not 
necessarily use the old classification of 
a prospect—one who can pass, one who 
can pay, one who needs it, and is the 
right type,” Mr. Wilson asserted. “Today 
I believe that we should first determine 
ability to pay and then build up an ap- 
proach which makes it easy for the pros- 
pect to buy. We can qualify the pros- 
pect in the first minute of the inter- 
view as to his ability to pay by some 
such question as this: ‘Mr. Prospect, 
can you save twenty-five cents per day ?’ 
If the answer is in the negative, use ten 
cents a day, and if the answer to this 
is negative, end the interview. 

“IT believe that success in the insur- 
ance business today can be attained only 
through a large number of small sales 
for the average agent and it is my fur- 
ther belief that the real shrinkage in 
the volume of business has not occurred 
vertically but horizontally and the agent 
who makes twice the number of sales 
will keep his volume up to par.” — 

The culling of all past experiences 
through which the agent has passed, as 
a possible source of prospects, was rec- 
ommended by Mr. Wilson. This will 
bring to mind the names of people never 
before thought of as prospects of cen- 
ters of influence. 

Mr. Wilson then presented the To- 
ronto agents with an outline by means 
of which they can intelligently canvass 
their past to dig out all possible sources 
of contacts. It is here given: 

Age 10 to 12:— 

1. Where were you born? 

(a) Who were the children with whom 
you played in the neighborhood? 

(b) Was there, or is there now in the 
neighborhood an association such as 
“The Grand Street Boys’? 

(c) Were you ever on any youngsters’ ball- 
team or member of any similar ath- 
letic club? 

(d) Did you go to a private or public 
kindergarten and primary school? 

(e) Did you attend a church or syna- 
gogue? (X) Sunday school? 

NOTE:—In connection with the above, do 

you remember or think of any one 
of the boys with whom you were 
associated in any of the above 
activities? 

Age 12 to 16:— 

(a) Did you ever collect 
(X) Stamps 
(Y) Match-box covers, etc. 

(b) Did you swap any of the above with 
others or belong to any groups of 
kindred spirits? 

(c) What schools did you 
were your class-mates? 

(d) What clubs or fraternities—who were 
your associates? 

(e) Were you on any athletic or debat- 
ing teams—who were the others? 

(f) What sports did you play or social 
activities indulge in—with whom? 

(gz) Were you ever a boy-scout or sea- 
scout? 


(X) Of what 








attend—who 


troop or association 


Canvassing the Past Keynote 
of Wilson Prospecting System 


were you a member—who were the 
others? 

(h) To what other boys’ organizations did 
you belong—what other activities as 
a boy were you particularly inter- 
ested in and with whom did you do 
them? 

High-School and College 
1. What schools ee yo did you attend 

—when and where? 

(a) What were your activities while there? 

(b) What associations do you recall? 

(c) What subjects were you most inter- 
ested in—what hobbies? 

(d) Who were your old teachers—have 
you ever called on them? 

(e) What clubs, fraternities, or extra- 
curricular activities were you most 
active in—have you followed up the 
line of these associations? 

(f) Have you followed any of the intel- 
lectual pursuits and the further asso- 
ciation of them along such lines as 
(x) The Academy of Political Science 
(y) Friends of music, art, literature, 
etc., etc. 

Later Life:— 
1. Were you ever in the military or naval 
service, or organized reserve? 

(a) Of what regiment, battalion, or com- 
pany were you a member? 

(b) Do you recall any of your associates 
in these with whom you enjoyed com- 
mon experiences, thrills and pleasures, 
or suffered hardship or sorrow? 

2. How many “old flames” are there? 

(a) What are their families doing now? 

(b) Are their husbands insurable? 

(c) Have they any children? 

3. What social or political activities or hob- 
bies have you an interest in such as 

(a) Music 

(b) Art 

(c) Literature 

(d) Religious 

(e) Charitable 

(f) Previous 
nections 


business associates or con- 


(gz) Sports such as golf, tennis, baseball, 
etc. 

(h) Night-life such as 
(x) Dancing 
(y) Cards 

(i) Public service work 

(j) Writing or public speaking 

(k) Rotary or Fraternal Orders 

4. Have you ever used the genealogical 


source of prospecting as 

(a) Family tree 

(b) People of the same name 

(c) The families of people with whom you 
have some contact 

5. Have you ever organized a list of those 
with whom you have contact who employ 

30 or more people? 

6. Have you ever organized a list of those 
with whom you have contact who are 
not themselves prospects but are excel- 
lent centers of influence such as 
(a) Doctors 
(b) Lawyers 
(c) Bankers 
(d) Personnel Directors 
(e) Investment Counselors 

7. Have you ever made an effort to contact 
the head of an employes’ association in 
a large corporation on the basis of be- 
friending him and soliciting his advice as 
to the best men to approach in the or- 
ganization? 





ISSUES ANNUITY OPTION 


A new settlement option providing a 
non-participating life annuity without re- 
fund has been announced by the New 
England Mutual. This option, to be 
known as Special Option A, will be at- 
tached only to those policies where the 
holder specifically requests it. It is avail- 
able as an old age income to the insured 
or to the beneficiary who survives the in- 
sured. The values are those that can be 
purchased by the proceeds of the policy 
at net rates. 


language. 


to apply to 


34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 





THE FORMULA 
of SUCCESS 


IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, everyday 
The facts can be simply stated. People need to 

be told about life insurance by one who knows life insurance 
and its adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and courage 
who will work systematically and plainly state the facts of life 
insurance service will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK, with its long history of 
increasing success, offers opportunity. 
all standard forms of life insurance. Double Indemnity Benefits, 
It has many practices to broaden and expedite service for Field 
Representatives and for Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field work as 
a career of broad service and personal achievement are invited 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


March 3, 1933 








It writes Annuities and 


New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
Vice-President 
and 
Manager of Agencies 














HITS TOP IN TWO YEARS 





Stanley E. Martin of Columbus Makes 
Fine Record with Pacific Mutual; 
Is Trust Expert 

Stanley E. Martin of Columbus, O., 
who led the entire field force of the 
Pacific Mutual Life in 1932, has only been 
in life insurance two years. He was pre- 
viously affiliated with a real estate firm 
in Columbus. He graduated from Ohio 
University in 1922. 

“Patience and willingness to study all 
the intricate ramifications of the average 
client’s problems as well as those of the 
man who, having money, is concerned 
about its conservation,” says Pacific Mu- 
tual News, “have made this field le ader 
notably expert in the realm of trust work 
in connection with individual estates. He 
has co-operated to the utmost with prom- 
inent trust organizations in his locality 
and has handled the largest cases to the 
extreme satisfaction of all concerned.” 





NEW BOOK ON ROCKNE 


book on the life of Knute 
“Salesman From the Side- 
lines,” by McCready Huston, contains 
quotations from Charles F. Williams, 
president of the Western & Southern 
Life, which state: “We overestimate 
the value of experience. There is such 
a thing as a man becoming petrified with 
experience. Man cannot live by expe- 
rience alone. Some men are poisoned 
by experience. They are saturated with 
experience. They have nothing but ex- 
perience. They have lingering experi- 
ence in its most malignant form.” 


The new 
K. Rockne, 


NELSON POST AT PALM BEACH 

Nelson Post, well-known life insur- 
ance agent of New York City, is at Palm 
Beach with Mrs. Post and their daugh- 
ter, Julie Margaret. He was formerly 
a member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table. 
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There are no policies better adapted 











NONE BETTER 


INDUSTRIAL — OR — ORDINARY 


The Colonial Life Insurance Company 


OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE—JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
Opportunity for Quality Men 
NEW JERSEY—NEW YORK — PENNSYLVANIA — CONNECTICUT 





to the public need than those issued by 











17-23 John Street, New York 
COrtland 7-8300 





122 East 42nd 


Uptown 


St.—LExington 2-6715 





245 Fifth Ave.—AShland 4-1772 
578 Madison Ave.—WIckersham 2-2627 
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Modern Decoration Well Utilized 


In New Engelsman Agency Offices 


One of the most majestic panoramas 
seen from an insurance office in New 
York is the outlook from the new quar- 
ters of the Ralph G. Engelsman Agency 
of the Penn Mutual at 500 Fifth Avenue. 





office and a sort of showplace all in one. 
Why shouldn’t the life insurance business 
be given the finest sort of showing pos- 
sible? Surely it deserves it if any busi- 
ness does today. In my opinion too much 
money has been spent in the past by 


View of Agents’ Room Showing New Type Console Desks 


Occupying the entire forty-sixth floor of 
this building, in which particular atten- 
tion has been given to ample window 
space, the offices afford a compelling view 
North, South, East and West. 

So striking is the sight on a clear 
day that the visitor at first fails to note 
the attractive interior setting. A closer 
inspection reveals, however, that the of- 
fices have been well planned from a 
business point of view, that they offer 
the latest facilities and equipment for 
the life insurance agent. The whole dec- 
orative scheme is modernistic and done 
in subdued tones. 

The most novel feature of the Engels- 
man suite is the large office for agents, 
fitted with the new type “console desks” 
arranged side by: side encircling the 
rom. They take up very little space, 
and with leather divans, chairs and tables 
artistically arranged in the center, the 
room gives the general effect of a men’s 
lounge. The desks are a radical depar- 
ture from the type generally used as can 
be seen in the photograph on this page. 
Each agent has a small cabinet in which 
he can conveniently put all of his nec- 
essary office materials. The modernistic 
lighting fixtures add considerably to the 
appearance of this room. 

The office also houses those depart- 
ments which typify modern agency set- 
up, including private offices, conference 
and examining rooms, and a_ well- 
equipped school room. The agency can 
comfortably house sixty agents—thirty in 


the large room and thirty in private 
offices. There is at present a staff of 
lorty-hive. 


Office and Showplace 


General Agent Engelsman has a par- 
ticularly attractive private office done in 
browns, the walls of which are painted 
With outdoor scenes. In commenting on 
his set-up to The Eastern Underwriter 
Mr. Engelsman said: 

“My desire has long been to have a 
modern agency housed in a modern set- 
ting; to have a well-equipped business 





agencies for agents’ equipment. Large 
desks are unnecessary and not particular- 
ly attractive when huddled together in a 
large room. It was my idea to create a 
livable place for the agent, giving him 
just enough space to work in, and not 
encourage him to spend too much time 
inside. Rent usually costs a general 
agent entirely too much. On this par- 
ticular unit I am cutting my outlay in 
half, a saving of $3,000 annually.” 

In moving into these splendid new 
quarters the Engelsman agency is fitting- 
ly observing its fifth anniversary. It has 
been located at No. 150 Broadway since 
inception. The agency’s business has 
shown a steady and substantial growth. 
Last year it was one of the few in New 
York to stage an increase over the pre- 
vious year. Two million-dollar producers 
have been developed in the organization 
—Harry Phillips, Jr., and Felix U. Levy. 

Among those who assist Mr. Engels- 
man in management of the agency are 
Philip O. Works, agency director; Wil- 
liam G. Thompson, assistant director, 
and John H. Alexander, cashier. 


Reception Held Monday 

An informal reception was held Mon- 
day afternoon in the new offices, the 
Penn Mutual general agent welcoming 
many personal and business friends. 
There were present also a delegation 
from the company’s home office in Phila- 
delphia, these including Vice-Presidents 
John A. Stevenson, Frank H. Davis and 
|. V. E. Westfall; Medical Director S. B. 
Scholz, Jr.; Malcolm Adam, Joseph Con- 
over and John S. Gibbs. At a dinner 
of the agency in the Warwick Hotel 
Monday night, Vice-Presidents Steven- 
son and Davis spoke. 

The removal of the agency’s offices was 
announced to clients of the organization 
in a unique manner. Vice-President Da- 
vis sent personal letters to all directly 
from the home office in Philadelphia. In 
these he pointed out that despite bad 
business conditions and unusual economic 
unrest certain units of great businesses 
are constantly managing to forge ahead 
and cited the fine record being made by 
Mr. Engelsman. 





Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 


January 1, 1933 


Admitted Assets .................---. 
Policy Reserves and other Liabilities.................. 
Contingency Fund ................. e 
Excess Security to Policyholders........................ 


New Paid Life Insurance in 1932....................-- 


$159,721,076 
149,623,144 
2,500,000 
7,597,932 
120,620,178 


Twenty Years’ Record 


Accident and Health 


Life Insurance 


Year Total Premiums In Force 

1912 $34,803 $64,558,713 

1922 828,072 471,544,940 

1932 1,580,142 1,098,327,884 

Payments Since Organization 

To living policyheiden...................-...... $85,128,933 

To Genes 4. a ee 87,897,126 
$173,026,059 


Life insurance stands the test 








BOSTON SALES CONGRESS 
Davis, Gray, Simon, Holcombe, Maduro 


and Connell on Program; Big 
Crowd Expected 


Many well known platform perform- 
ers of the life insurance business will 
appear at the annual sales congress of 
the Boston Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion, to be held at the Hotel Statler on 
March 17. President Harold P. Cooley 
of the association has announced that 
the interest already shown indicates that 
the attendance will be greater than ever 
before. 

_ The program will include the follow- 
ing addresses: 

“1933 Prospecting”—Clancy D. Connell, 





Provident Mutual general agent, New 
York City. 
“Here and Now”’—Frank H. Davis, 


vice-president, Penn Mutual. 


“The Value of Discontent”—Leon Gil- 
bert Simon, Equitable Society, New 
York City. 


“The Lesson They Left Out”—Albert 


E. N. Gray, assistant secretary, Pru- 
dential. 
“Current Problems”’—Denis B. Ma- 


duro, counsel, New York City Associa- 
tion. : 

The other speakers will be John Mar- 
shall Holcombe, Jr., manager of the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau, and 
the Rev. John Nicoll Mark of Arling- 
ton, Mass., whose subjects have not yet 
been announced. : 








ACTUARIES CLUB MEETS 


Girard Life Plays Host to Philadelphia 
Organization; Three Assistant 
Actuaries Talk 
An interesting program was given at 
a meeting of the Actuaries Club of Phil- 
adelphia held last Friday evening at the 
Penn Athletic Club. The members were 

guests of the Girard Life. 

J. E. G. Bryant, statistician of the 
Penn Mutual, was chairman for the eve- 
ning. Among those who spoke were 
Miss Esther Johnson, assistant actuary, 
Fidelity Mutual; Adolph Schwartz, as- 
sistant actuary, Penn Mutual, and E. D. 
Armantrout, assistant actuary, Provident 
Mutual. 





BRITISH PRUDENTIAL MOVE 


At an extraordinary general meeting 
of the Prudential Assurance Co. in Lon- 
don recently, two special resolutions 
were passed. 

Sir Edgar Horne, chairman, said that 
the first resolution embodied the primary 
object of the meeting—namely, to give 
to the directors powers to deal with the 
ordinary and industrial branch contin- 
gency funds set aside last year in view 
of the then uncertainties of the finan- 
cial situation. The board had been ad- 
vised by counsel that a special resolution 
in the form proposed was necessary to 
enable the company to give effect to the 
intentions regarding those funds which 
he expressed at the last annual meeting 
The second resolution dealt with certain 
alterations in the articles of association. 





RECORD OF W. S. JUDKINS 

Winthrop S. Judkins, State Mutual 
representative of Lowell, Mass., who vis- 
ited the Frank Pennell Agency in New 
York last week, holds the company rec- 
ord for consecutive weekly production 
He has produced at least one app a week 
for nearly eleven years. Mr. Judkins 
has also won recognition in company 
circles for an excellent conservation 
record. 


FORMING MO. LIFE ASSOCIATION 

A state association of life underwriters 
is being formed in Missouri. Chester O. 
Fischer, Massachusetts Mutual general 
agent, is the temporary chairman. The 
first meeting of the new body will be 
held in St. Louis on April 21 when it is 
expected a permanent organization will 
be effected. 
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SAFETY OF LIFE AND PROPERTY 
AT SEA 

The failure of this Government to rat- 
ify the International Conference for the 
Safety of Life at Sea is regarded by the 
American Bureau of Shipping as diffi- 
cult to understand as general recognition 
of an improved safety standard for all 
passenger vessels is a step forward that 
has long been sought and is entirely in 
the interests of the traveling public. The 
Bureau urges upon the maritime industry, 
its individuals and its groups, the vital 
importance of the ratification of the con- 
vention by the United States Senate. At 
the recent annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Bureau’s board of managers a resolu- 
tion was passed covering the subject. 
Ships now being built in the United 
States are not only complying with the 
provisions of the safety life international 
conference but in many cases are exceed- 
ing them. “Nevertheless,” the resolution 
continues, “the ratification of the Con- 
vention by the maritime powers generally 
will materially increase the safety of life 
and property at sea; and it is only by 
means of international agreement that 
safety regulations can be made effective 
in international trade.” 


BEST YEAR FOR HEALTH 

The year 1932 was the best of all 
health years since records were kept of 
the industrial population of this country 
and Canada. According to the Metro- 
politan Life the Industrial policyholders 
of that company had a death rate of 
8.34 per 1,000 living. The former low 
had been in 1930. New minima were 
recorded for nine of the most impor- 
tant causes of death, viz: typhoid fever, 
measles, tuberculosis, diphtheria, pneu- 
monia, diarrheal diseases, conditions in- 
cidental to pregnancy and childbirth and 
accidents 

There were no serious epidemics in 
1932. The depression curbed over-eating 
and over-drinking. Accidents in indus- 
try were naturally fewer as the inevit- 
able outcome of the curtailment of both 
With more leis- 


ure there was more outdoor life. 


employes and hours. 


Comments the Metropolitan Life: 


3ut perhaps more than any other 
single factor, the protection given by 
the effective functioning of the health 
departments, the clinics, by the gener- 
ous treatment from physicians, and by 
splendidly organized relief work has op- 
erated to conserve life and health. The 
work of our social agencies has brought 
to a very small item the number of per- 
sons and of families who have suffered 


from actual hunger or from lack of 
clothing or shelter. 

It is obvious, then, that whatever other 
economies have to be effected in view 
of the current economic upheaval, there 
must be no further radical curtailment 
of the support required to permit the 
adequate functioning of the health de- 
partments, the hospitals, the medical 
clinics and the social agencies. Already 
serious reductions in health budgets 
have been made in certain parts of the 
country. In certain instances county 
health organizations have actually been 
discontinued. In a large number of cities 
big cuts have been made and in several 
states reductions of from 17% to 334%U% 
are shown. It is hoped that no further 
cuts will be made, because they will pre- 
sent a serious threat to the preservation 
of the public health. 





S. F. Westbrook Favors 
Domestic Allotment 





In a statement given out this week 
relative to the Voluntary Domestic Al- 
lotment Plan Stillman F. Westbrook, 
vice-president of the Aetna Life, said 
that he thought the plan will tend to 
improve the current situation in several 
important respects. They are listed by 
Mr. Westbrook as follows: 

1. It will tend to return to the county 
and the township that local leadership 
which bureaucracy has taken away. 
cannot believe that the plan properly con- 
ceived and administered will expand that 
bureaucracy. 

2. It will, through that local leader- 
ship, tend to encourage co-operative mar- 
keting, an institution at which a sub- 
stantial part of our industrial establish- 
ment has shuddered and on which it has 
often frowned. It is the nearest ap- 
proach to the corporation form of or- 
ganization which the farmer can make, 
and it is important for his good, as well 
as for the good of the industrialist, that 
he make it. 

3. It will tend to a more intelligent 
and positive control of production than 
any plan heretofore suggested. Sur- 
pluses are bad for prices, but the farmer, 
unlike the industrial employer, can not 
or does not discharge his help and shut 
down his factory when prices are halved 

he doubles his production to make up 
the loss. 

4. The allotment plan will transfer 
purchasing power from the industry to 
agriculture. 

“There probably is no intellect or ge- 
nius today capable of evolving a plan 
which will impress us all with its being 
the perfect plan,” said Mr. Westbrook. 
“Industry must open its eyes to the grav- 
ity of the agricultural situation; it must 
recognize how indispensable to its own 
prosperity is the prosperity of agricul- 
ture. In every depression heretofore the 
return to normal has been stimulated by 
legislation designed to meet situations 
which became apparent only during that 
depression. I plead for an open mind 
and a sympathetic understanding.” 




















CHARLES E. GAUSS 


Charles E. Gauss, who has been ap- 
pointed insurance commissioner of Mich- 
igan to succeed Charles D. Livingston, 
as announced in The Eastern Under- 
writer last week, has been a leading fig- 
ure in civic activities in his home com- 
munity at Marshall. Formerly the head 
of a large mail order medicine business 
he has devoted himself chiefly to pub- 
lic affairs in recent years. He was mayor 
of Marshall for two terms and a member 
of the school board for twelve years. He 
has always been a Democrat in politics 
and has been an acquaintance of Gov- 
ernor Comstock’s for many years. He 
campaigned with the governor in No- 
vember but was himself defeated for 
Congress in a close race. 

* * * 

A. W. Kelsey, who has been with the 
Prudential of London for nearly a quar- 
ter of a century, has been made super- 
intendent of agencies for the company 
in Canada to which country he was as- 
signed when the Prudential entered the 
Dominion in 1930. He is well-known in 
British athletics, especially as a rowing 
man. 

* 2 * 

Gerald Priestman of the Metropolitan 
Life in Great Britain will continue abroad 
for some months. As is printed else- 
where in this paper his managerial as- 
sociate, E. A. Tomlinson, is now back 
in this country. 

* * * 

Charles W. Gray of Greene, N. Y., 
recently completed fifty years as a local 
agent for the Home of New York. In 
honor of this half century of service the 
Home presented Mr. Gray with the 
company’s gold medal, the presentation 
being made by State Agent Homer L. 
Staley. Mr. Gray was a member of the 
firm of Van Valkenburg, Race & Gray, 
which became a representative of the 
Home on January 1, 1883. The agency 
itself was founded prior to 1860. 

x * * 

Frank W. Pennell, general agent, State 
Mutual, 225 Broadway, has returned from 
Bermuda. 

+ a § 

Joseph C. Donaldson has been ap- 
pointed special agent for the Hartford 
Fire in the Philadelphia territory. His 
early experience was obtained in the New 
York office of the North British & Mer- 
cantile and of the Globe &- Rutgers. For 
the last twelve years he has been asso- 
ciated with the J. T. Birdsall Co. of 
Philadelphia. 

* * 

Willis J. Blackwell of the Penn Mutual 
Life has joined the Advertising Club of 
New York. 





Pte 


Dr. George A. Van Wagenen, oldest 
living medical director, is celebrating his 
fifty-fifth anniversary with the Mutual 
enefit. He is senior medical officer of 
the board although not active. He cele. 
brated his eighty-seventh birthday op 
October 3; makes his winter home jn 
St. Petersburg, Fla.; his summer home 
at Lake Hopatcong. He went to live jn 
the house in Newark he now occupies 
seventy-two years ago. 

eu 2 


Carl Mays, former major league base- 
ball pitching star, has entered life insur. 
ance as an agent of the Missouri State 
Life in Portland, Ore. His manager js 
Jacie Neer, who himself has something 
of a reputation as an athlete in the ten. 
nis world. 

* © « 

_Theodore M. Riehle, general agent 
Equitable Society, New York City, has 
returned from a short visit to North 
Africa. The country visited there was 
Morocco. Mr. Riehle went into the in- 
terior and saw enough to make New 
York look like a paradise when he re- 
turned a few days ago. While abroad 
Mr. Riehle also went to Spain and Por- 
tugal. 

* * & 

Miss Nellie E. McCarthy has been 
elected president of the Lockport Board 
of Fire and Casualty Underwriters, suc- 
ceeding William Dickenson. 

* * * 
_ Harry F. Bagge has just completed 
forty years of continuous service with 
the John Hancock. He first entered the 
employ of the company in South Phila- 
delphia, and nine years later he was 
transferred to Camden, N. J., where he 
has been located ever since. - 

* * * 


George C. Holmberg, treasurer of 
Northwestern National Life of Minneap- 
olis, has been elected to the board of 
directors of the Northwestern Fire & 
Marine, Minneapolis. He also will serve 
as a member of the board’s finance com- 
mittee. Mr. Holmberg is well known in 
life insurance circles because of his ac- 
tivities in the financial section of the 
American Life Convention, of which 


group he was secretary in 1929-30 and 
chairman in 1930-31. 
loaned to the R. F. 


For a time he was 


DR. WILLIAM B. BAILEY 


Dr. William B. Bailey, economist 0 
the Travelers, recently addressed 125 
members of the Travelers Club of Buf- 
falo. He was introduced by Harry L. 


Jauch. 
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Insurance Rumor About Curtis 
B. Dall 


An insurance brokerage concern, called 
Namhel (Lehman spelled backwards) has 
been incorporated in this state. The 
Lehman is Lehman Bros., investment 
bankers, 1 William Street. With this 
concern it is reported Curtis B. Dall, son- 
in-law of President-elect Roosevelt, will 
have some sort of a tie-up; and the 
report also is that the business will be 
placed through Schiff, Terhune & Co. 

Mr. Dall is with the Stock Exchange 
firm of E. F. Hutton & Co., and was 
formerly with Lehman Bros. 

* * * 
Some Interesting Items From the 
Annual Statements 

The Church Properties Fire Insurance 
Co. had net premiums last year in fire 
of $39,548. It also wrote $1,301 of tor- 
nado premiums. Net paid losses for the 
year were $10,797. Its total admitted as- 
sets at the end of the year were $454,124. 
The surplus to policyholders is $302,310 
of which $200,000 is capital stock. It 
commenced business May, 1929. William 
Fellowes Morgan is president. Among 
its reinsurance contracts is one with the 
Lloyd’s Underwriters of England to which 
it paid last year in premiums $10,396. Its 
largest gross line is $20,000; its largest 
net line is $10,000. It does business in 
California, Maine, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, 
South Carolina and Virginia. 

Net premiums of the Atlantic Mutual 
last year in ocean marine were $2,028,526. 
Net losses paid were $957,565 in ocean 
marine. The company has a deposit with 
the Queensland, Australia, of $266,380. Its 
largest net amount on one hazard is 
$171,875. Its largest gross amount on 
one hazard is $843,452 

The chairman of the board of the 
Merchants Fire of New York is A. C. 
Noble; the chairman of the executive 
committee is E. L. Ballard. 

Phoenix of Hartford guarantees policies 
of the Central States Fire of Wichita, 
Kansas; Minneapolis Fire & Marine, Re- 
tailers Fire of Oklahoma, Atlantic Fire 
of Raleigh, N. C. Its largest net amount 
m any one hazard is $300,000. 

Last year the St. Paul Fire & Marine 
gave $38,143 to the St. Paul Community 


Chest. Another item in its financial 
Statement is $457 to charity. The Mer- 
cury Indemnity Co. of St. Paul, affili- 


ated with the St. Paul Fire & Marine, 
is designated in the annual financial state- 
ment as “of St. Paul and Wilmington, 


* * * 
The Current Issue of Fortune 
Magazine 
The March issue of Fortune, which is 
not only the outstanding magazine of 
America but probably has no equal in 
the world in discussion of current busi- 
hess problems, contains a very interest- 
ing article on the United Fruit Co., and 
its domination by Samuel Zemttrrray who 
€came managing director in charge of 
operations after what he thought was his 
retirement from the fruit business with 














the complete story of 
the building up of the Bank of United 
States and the details leading up to its 


a great fortune; 


$240,000,000 collapse; the story of the 
family named Hartford which controls 
the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 
which now sells one-tenth of all the food 
sold at retail in the United States; and 
a particularly interesting article on the 
much-discussed subject of self-contain- 
ment. The title of that article is, “The 
U. S.: A Self-Contained Nation?” 

There is a great deal of talk about 
self-containment in this country and the 
general outline of the theory is this, 
according to Fortune: 

“We produce nearly everything that we 
require. There are a few exceptions: 
silk, tin, rubber, etc., which our continent 
will not produce. Let us still import 
these products but let us place an absolute 
embargo on all other imports. Then let 
us reduce our exports to an amount that 
exactly balances these necessary imports. 
Having done this, let us give first call on 
our export market to our natural sur- 
pluses of cotton, wheat, etc., and trim 
our other exports till they fit. For un- 
less the world has gold to pay us with 
—which it no longer has—to export more 
than we import is simply to do work for 
which we shall receive no payment. 
Moreover, free of ruthless competition, 
we shall then do a profitable business 
with ourselves and soon we shall grow 
rich—if not by comparison with 1929 at 
least by comparison with this year of 
grace. So shall we preserve the Ameri- 
can way of living.” 

Fortune devotes several pages to dis- 
cussing the doctrine; calls it falacious; 
and says that this country cannot achieve 
commercial isolation. 

* * * 
Livingston’s Tribute to Michigan De- 
partment Staff 

Charles D. Livingston, new president 
of the Lloyds of America, has had a 
large number of callers since coming to 
town, all bearing good wishes. He was 
also greeted with floral desk displays 
sent by friends. 

One of Mr. Livingston’s last acts as 
commissioner was to give a radio talk 
in which he praised the personnel of his 
Department. The Michigan Department 
has carried on since 1871 without dis- 
turbance, shake-ups or political annoy- 
ances. The new commissioner is highly 
regarded. 

‘* & 
Commissioner Kelly Working Night 
and Day 


Commissioner Kelly of the New Jersey 
Department of Banking and Insurance, 
who last week was made the practical 
ezar of banking in that state—the real 
interpretation of a bill passed by the 
legislature and signed by the governor— 
is the hardest working state executive 
having anything to do with insurance. 
And yet since taking office he. has had 
little to do with insurance as his time 
has been taken with problems of bank- 
ing and building and loan associations. 
He worked night and day in Atlantic 


City to prevent a banking crisis there 
and has been in other parts of the state 
helping the banks weather the storm. 
Fortunately for the insurance companies 
and the people of New Jersey that state 
has in Deputy “Chris” Gough an insur- 
ance supervising officer who has his feet 
on the ground, who has most excellent 
judgment and understands insurance—its 
finance, its valuations, its angles. One 
of the best of the Departmental chiefs. 


* * * 
A Novelist’s Impressions of His 
Insurance Boss 


John Drinkwater, famous writer, was 
with the Northern Assurance in its Not- 
tingham branch when a youth, his boss 
being Rawson, now prominent in the 
company in South Africa. In his auto- 
biography, entitled “Discovery,” Drink- 
water gives his impressions of Rawson 
as follows: 

“Rawson was my standby. The son of 
a country parson, he was a tall, loose- 
limbed fellow with a hasty temper and 
great natural generosity. He was five or 
six years older than I, and behaved 
towards me very much as a friendly elder 
brother might have done. He was often 
away surveying, and I was always aware 
of a comfortable feeling of security when 
he came into the office. Not that I need- 
ed protection. Everyone was amiable 
enough in an uninterested sort of way. 
There were few agitations in that equable 
tedium. There was no zeal in the work 
to provoke envies and conflicts; ambition 
was mild and regulated. Rawson, with 
unusually square shoulders, struck a sol- 
itary note of revolt, against nothing in 
particular, but as a matter of principle. 
He was moody in an environment of mild 
industry that did not encourage moods. 
A specific mistake might bring a mana- 
gerial reprimand, but otherwise there 
were no scrapes or reproofs. Only Raw- 
son once in a while would burst out with 
an assertion in general terms that I was 
a perishing young fool. I didn’t believe 
it, but I hated his displeasure. It never 
lasted, and his friendship was a tonic in 
an enervating atmosphere. I kept it until 
he went to the Boer War, I think it was 
with the Imperial Yeomanry. The staff 
subscribed to give him a revolver, which 
was ceremoniously presented to him by 
the secretary. On the night of his de- 
parture I sat up with him until the train 
left at 3 o’clock in the morning to a mel- 
ancholy fall of snow. I had no martial 
feelings. I didn’t know what the war 
was about or where South Africa was. 
But as the train steamed slowly out of 
Nottingham station I stood at the end of 
the platform, which was thickly muffled 
in white, with a sense of utter desolation. 
I was then seventeen; had I been of mil- 
itary age I should have embarked on the 
very dubious enterprise of fighting the 
Boers for the entirely unheroic but suf- 
ficient reason that Rawson was going. 

“T saw but little of him afterwards. 
He came back, wounded twice, but I was 
transferred to Birmingham at the time 
of his return. It is odd how in the dense- 
ly populated landscape of one’s memory 
a figure stands out here and there in the 
remote distance with unaccountable defi- 
nition. Rawson subsequently went back 
to South Africa as manager of the 
Northern, and is today, I am sure, amuch 
esteemed if angular ornament of his pro- 
fession. But for me he is still a young 
man of 23, for some reason engaging, 
as no one else did, the affection of a cal- 
low schoolboy who seemed to have been 
pushed suddenly through a door into an 
inhospitable world of which he knew 
nothing.” 

* * * 


Dog, Given Estate, Dies 


When Fred H. Forrester, Denver in- 
surance man, died in 1927 he left an 
estate valued at $150,000 and bequeathed 
the major portion for the welfare of his 
dog, Shep, his best friend as he stated 
in writing the will. Shep is now dead. 
Governor Johnson of Colorado has in- 
structed the Attorney General to inves- 
tigate and see that the will is carried 
out in spirit. The money will go to 
charity protecting children and animals. 


‘only railway then in Japan, 


Princess Kropotkin Visits Liquidation 
Bureau of N. Y. State Insur- 
ance Department 


Princess Alexandra Kropotkin paid a 
visit to the Liquidation Bureau of the 
New York Insurance Department and in- 
terviewed Mrs. Pinckney Lee Estes 
Glantzberg who tries many cases for 
the Liquidation Bureau, is a Tammany 
district leader, prominent club woman and 
one of the best toastmasters in the city. 
She wrote a story about Mrs. Glantzberg 
in Liberty Magazine of February 25. An- 
other story about Mrs. Glantzberg was 
printed in the World-Telegram one af- 
ternoon last week. 

Princess Kropotkin is the daughter of 
the famous Princess Kropotkin who lived 
sO many years in London, and is one 
of the best-known lecturers in the coun- 
try. She also runs a column in the New 
York Daily News. 


* * * 


How a Japanese Insurance Company 
Was Born 

One of the great financial figures in 
Japan is Kenkichi Kagami, president and 
chairman of the leading insurance com- 
pany in Japan — the Tokio Marine & 
Fire. In this country the Tokio Marine 
& Fire heads a fleet, including the Meiji 
Fire Insurance Co., the Standard Insur- 
ance Co. and the Standard Surety & 
Casualty Co. In an article on insurance 
in Japan printed in an extraordinary 
special issue of the Journal of Com- 
merce on Japan Mr. Kagami told the 
following interesting story as to how 
the Tokio Marine & Fire was founded: 

“Considering the present-day magni- 
tude of insurance business in Japan and 
the part which the Tokio Marine & Fire 
has played in its foundation and devel- 
opment, the circumstances in which this 
company came into existence may be of 
interest. 

“At that time there was a group of 
some twenty-five persons of influence, 
mostly former Daimyos under the Toku- 
gawa Shogunate, who had been contem- 
plating buying from the Government the 
which ran 
between Tokyo and Yokohama, a dis- 
tance of about sixteen miles. 

“The project had to be abandoned for 
some reason, and it was decided that a 
part of the fund intended for the pur- 
chase of the railway should be invested 
in the marine insurance business, which 
they considered would make an appeal as 
a need of the time. In passing, it is 
worthy of note that the company was 
established at the instance of the late 
Yataro Iwasaki, who was then the domi- 
nating figure in our shipping industry 
and was the founder of the present Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha, and of the late Vis- 
count Shibusawa, who subsequently be- 
came the nation’s foremost economic 
leader. 

“Nine years after the foundation of 
the Tokio Marine, in 1888, the first fire 
company was established. It was fol- 
lowed by the second and third in the 
next five years. It was not until 1893 
that the Tokio Marine parted with its 
monopoly in what local marine business 
there was. 

“The sudden rise of business activity 
after the Chino-Japanese War (1894-95) 
brought about a rapid development, and 
the boom that followed the Russo-Japa- 
nese War (1904-05) gave considerable 
further stimulus to both marine and fire 
insurance, causing further additions to 
the list of operating concerns.” 

* * > 


Odd Way of Sounding Fire Alarm 


In Long Island City, N. Y., recently 
an auto truck became unmanagable on 
account of a broken steering knuckle 
and dashed into a telephone pole, break- 
ing the pole. The truck caught on fire 
and the crashing pole on which was a 
fire alarm box sounded an alarm from 
the jar. The fire department responded 
and put out the blaze; the repair crews 
of the fire department and _ telephone 
company arrived to make repairs; the 
police patrol came to handle the crowd 
and finally a wrecking auto arrived to 
tow away the burned truck. 













Hearing at Albany on 





Strong Opposition Offered to Investment 


Restrictions; Opinion Divided on 
Security Valuations 


The joint insurance hearing of the 
New York Senate and Assembly com- 
mittees on twenty-eight of the insurance 
bills before the legislature opened Tues- 
day at Albany with a sharp discussion of 
the Eberhard Bill which prohibits a life 
insurance company from designating a 
particular insurance broker for the plac- 
ing of fire insurance when making a loan. 
Charles G. Taylor, Jr., of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Co. declared that it 
was absolutely essential that the com- 
pany making the loan place the _ busi- 
ness through a broker in whose ability it 
has confidence. He was questioned by 
Irwin Steingut, minority leader of the 
Assembly, who is an insurance broker. 
H. S. Weaver, attorney, Association of 
Life Presidents, declared that the com- 
pany loaning two-thirds on the value of 
property had a majority interest in the 
right to pick the broker. Superintendent of 
Insurance George S. Van Schaick took 
no part in the discussion except to point 
out that savings banks under the bank- 
ing law are now prohibited from exer- 
cising this privilege. 

Casualty Company Dividends 


On the bill in relation to limitation of 
dividends in connection with casualty and 
surety companies, Hervey J. Drake, rep- 
resenting the Association of Casualty & 
Surety Executives, objected to the ar- 
bitrary limitation and declared the stock 
corporation law now provides that no 
dividend shall be paid which will impair 
capital. The Superintendent of Insur- 
ance stated he was endeavoring to make 
the same provisions apply to casualty 
companies as now apply to fire compa- 
nies. This bill, Senate Print No. 859, is 
to be amended so as to harmonize with 
Section 117 of the insurance law. 

The O’Brien Bill, Senate Print 862, 
exempting the superintendent from civil 
liability and criminal prosecution for 
commissions or omissions except for mal- 
fesance in office was attacked by Wen- 
dell P. Barker representing the Insur- 
ance Brokers Association of New York, 
Inc., as conferring a dangerous immu- 
nity on the superintendent. The meas- 
ure was defended by Judge Jermiah T. 
Mahoney who held that the superintend- 
ent of insurance should not be held to 
account criminally for an honest exer- 
cise of his judgment in administrating 
the law and pointed to the indictment of 
the superintendent of banks as an ex- 
ample for certain alleged dereliction of 
duty. 

Mr. Van Schaick stated that the bill 
was prepared as the result of the bank- 
ing board having made a similar recom- 
mendation in relation to the superin- 
tendent of banks. 

J. H. Doyle, National Board of Un- 
derwriters, Hervey J. Drake and Sen- 
ator Feinberg attacked the O’Brien Bill, 
Senate Print 863, which has to do with 
compelling rate making corporations to 
pay the expense of examinations, all de- 
claring that the passing along of this 
cost was an injustice since the Insur- 
ance Department now collects much more 
money than it costs to operate. The 
Superintendent defended the measure on 
the ground that it would lessen the cost 
of state government which in turn would 
lighten the taxpayers’ burden. 

The Eberhard Bill, Assembly Print 
487, requiring a broker to be twenty-one 
years of age was supported by M. L. 
Nathanson of the Brooklyn Brokers As- 
sociation, Berthold M. Harris of the In- 
(Continued on Page 44) 





New York Dep’t Bills 


VITAL MEASURES CONSIDERED 


March 3, 1933 








Premium Collections 


Drop Badly in Mich. 


MEETING HELD IN 





Agents, Company Men and Insurance 


Dep’t Officials Discuss Premium 
Payments and Balances 


Although they “got nowhere” as re- 
gards a solution of the problems present- 
ed agents by the current banking mora- 
torium in Michigan, the many angles in- 
volved affecting insurance were given a 
thorough airing during the past week at 
a meeting in Lansing called by Clyde B. 
Smith, former president of the National 
Association and now head of the Lansing 
local board. The session was attended 
by seventy-five or more agents, company 
officials and field men, including many 
of the most active members of the Michi- 
gan Association from a number of cities. 

Representatives of each community 
told of the situation prevailing there, 
particularly as regards the percentage of 
deposits being released by banks. The 
sums available, it was agreed, are in al- 
most all cases inadequate upon which to 
conduct business, varying from 2% to 
10%, with 5% prevailing in Detroit and 
the majority of the larger outstate cities. 
The agents reported that collection of 
premiums has virtually ceased in the 
state since the banking holiday was de- 
clared by Governor William A. Com- 
stock and there seems little likelihood 
of a material improvement until banking 
facilities are restored on a fairly normal 
basis. 

It was agreed, however, that an auto- 
matic thirty-day cancellation clause on 
fire and casualty policies would be help- 
ful. Some agents admitted, however, 
that absolute ‘enforcement of a thirty- 
day rule at this time would undoubtedly 
mean the sacrifice of a huge volume of 
business because policyholders are un- 
able to raise enough cash to meet pre- 
miums of any size. Large industries 
are having the greatest difficulty meet- 
ing even their payrolls and many are 
being forced to pay their employes only 
a percentage of their remuneration in 
cash or to demand that they wait for 
their entire payment until the mora- 
torium, now of uncertain length, is ter- 
minated or greatly modified. 

The company officials present were un- 
able to offer much reassurance. The 
companies, of course, are faced by the 
same problems as the agents as the 
latter will be unable to remit their bal- 
ance until collections can be made. 

Company executives present included 
B. L. Hewett, manager of the Western 
department of the Boston and Old 
Colony; Frank Ellsworth and Walter 
Lewis, president and vice-president, re- 
spectively, of the Michigan Surety of 
Lansing. Charles Freese, Detroit, presi- 
dent of the agents’ state association, at- 
tended as did the following past presi- 
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QUALIFICATION LAW RESULTS 


The New York Insurance Department 
this week released information on the 
results of examinations for brokers’ li- 
censes and agents’ certificates of author- 
ity held in various cities throughout New 
York State. Following the results sum- 
marized: Albany—Brokers’ test, seven 
passed and five failed; agents’ test, four 
passed and eight failed. Binghamton— 
Agents’ test, one passed and two failed. 
Buffalo—Brokers’ test, four passed and 
three failed; agents’ test, eight passed 
and nine failed. Rochester—Brokers’ 
test, three passed and none failed; 
agents’ test, four passed and ten failed. 
Utica—Brokers’ test, one passed and 
none failed; agents’ test, one passed and 
two failed. 





MARYLAND BANK HOLIDAY 


Zweig, Smith & Co., prominent New 
York local agency and representative of 
the Fidelity & Guaranty Fire, on Mon- 
day received the following telegram from 
President F. A. Gantert relative to the 
bank holiday in Maryland: “The Fidel- 
ity & Guaranty Fire Corporation of 
Baltimore announces that the temporary 
bank holiday in Maryland will in no 
way affect its operations. Arrange- 
ments are being made for the presenta- 
tion of drafts through one of the com- 
panies’ depositories outside of Maryland, 
of which due notice will be given bv 
wire to country-wide representatives.” 


dents: Mr. Smith, 
Braun, Flint; G. 


Lansing; Phil J. 
Earl McVoy, Grand 
Rapids, and O. A. Jenison and George 
Goodall, Lansing. Among the govern- 
ing committee members present were: 
H. L. Van Auken, Saginaw, and J. W. 
Mundus, Ann Arbor. The department 
was represented by the first and second 
deputy commissioners, Horace B. Corrall 
and Ralph M. Wade. A dozen or more 
field men attended. Cities having agen- 
cy representation, besides Lansing, were: 
Detroit, Grand Rapids, Flint, Saginaw, 
Jackson, Muskegon, Port Huron, Ann 
Arbor, Owosso, Mt. Pleasant, Grand 
Ledge, Charlotte and Eaton Rapids. 


Established 1879 


The Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. 





United States Fire Branch: 80 John Street, New York 


J. A. Kerszy, General Agent 


Georce Z. Day, Ass’t General Agent 





U. S.—Statement December 31, 1932 


PREMIUM RESERVE 
OTHER LIABILITIES ‘ 
CONTINGENCY RESERVE 
SURPLUS 

*TOTAL ASSETS 


*New York Insurance Department Velestiee Basis 


1,843,560.44 
592,100.09 
2,050,498.67 
9,336,637.60 
$13,822,796.80 














Perrin Nominated To 
Head Fire Exchange 

WILL SUCCEED R. R. MARTIN 

Vice-President J h W. Russell of 


Aetna Fire Named as Vice- Presi- 
dent; Election March 8 











Sydney T. Perrin of W. L. Perrin & 
Son, one of the leading agencies in New 
York City, has been nominated for presi- 
dent of the New York Fire Insurance 
Exchange to succeed Ronald R. Martin, 
United States manager of the Atlas, who 
is now completing his second term. At 
present Mr. Perrin is vice-president of 
the Exchange. The elections will be 
held at the annual meeting next Wednes- 
day, March 8. Joseph W. Russell, vice- 
president of the Aetna (Fire) in charge 
of the New York office, is nominated 
for vice-president and Harold M. Hess 
is renominated for secretary-treasurer. 

For members of the executive commit- 
tee the following have been named for 
the three year period ending March ll, 
1926: A. H. Witthohn, vice-president of 
the Globe & Rutgers; W. L. Chambers, 
head of the local department of the 
North British & Mercantile, and A. J. 
Smith of Zweig, Smith & Co. 

To serve on the arbitration committee 
until March 11, 1936, W. E. Gildersleeve, 
Jr., of the Fireman’s Fund, and C. W. 
Sparks of C. W. Sparks & Co, have 
been nominated. J. W. Nichols of the 
Queen and D. G. Cameron of the Insur- 
ance Co of North America, are slated 
to become members of the committee 
on rates, rules and forms for a three- 
year period. 





Great American Issues 
Strong Report For 1932 


The Great American of New York re- 
ports assets of $47,900,460 in its annual 
financial report for 1932. Capital is given 
as $8,150,000 and net surplus as $12,011,- 
342, so that the policyholders’ surplus is 
$20,161,342, or considerably more than 
the total underwriting reserves and lia- 
bilities. There is in addition a contin- 
gency reserve of $8,600,000 and a special 
reserve of $700,000. The reserve for un- 
earned premiums amounts to $15,557,641. 





SAFEGUARD GENERAL AGENT 

The Safeguard, one of the London & 
Lancashire group, announces the aggen 
ment of Wakefield, Morley & Co., 
Hartford as general agents for Cone 
ticut. The firm of Wakefield, Morley & 
Co. is one of the best known and longert- 
established general agencies in the terri- 
tory. 





YORKSHIRE 1932 REPORT 
The United States branch of the York- 
shire reports assets of $4,099,013 at the 
close of 1932. The surplus to policy- 
holders amounts to $1,339,166. There 1s 
a reserve of $2,054,549 for unearned pre- 
miums and one of $352,000 for contin- 


gencies. 
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j. Agents Oppose Increase 
Of Inland Marine Competition 


President Livingston Tells State Association Agents Have 
Strength to Fight If They Will Co-operate With Com- 


panies Standing by Producers; Membership 
Gains Slightly 


Further definitely hostile reactions to 
the steady expansion of inland marine 
activities were in evidence at the mid- 
year meeting of the New Jersey Asso- 
ciation of Underwriters last Friday at 
the Stacy Trent Hotel in Trenton. 
President Alan V. Livingston urged the 
gathering of close to 100 local agents to 
unite in fighting this alleged invasion of 
the fire agent’s field and in the corri- 
dors after the morning session of the 
one day convention there was consider- 
able talk about what inland marine de- 
partments of fire companies are doing 
to take premiums and commissions away 
from local producers. 

“Unless we see to it,” said President 
Livingston in his report to the meet- 
ing, “that our State Insurance Depart- 
ment insists on a clear demarkation be- 
tween fire, casualty and inland marine 
risks, such as the State of New York 
is attempting to do, we will all see our 
good business disappearing from our 
books, or being held at a much reduced 
premium income. Here again I would 
like to implore you to remember that 
you are part of an organization, and in 
your mad scramble for business it will 
not pay to shut your eyes to the ethics 
of the business or the organization for 
the sake of capturing a new line under 
this form of coverage. 

“You have undoubtedly all been con- 
fronted with the condition of an inland 
marine department of a fire insurance 
group working through one agency in a 
locality taking away business from other 
agents in the same locality representing 
companies in the same group.” 

Specifically Mr. Livingston cited the 
case of an inland marine policy written 
on a roadside “diner.” This contract, 
alleged to have been written at about 
one-half the regular fire insurance rate, 
provided protection against fire, wind- 
storm, explosion, automobile damage and 
several other risks. Mr. Livingston said 
he could mention numerous other in- 
stances of a similar character. 

Agents Urged to Use Strength 

President Livingston and other speak- 
ers told the New Jersey agents that 
they possess far more power to con- 
trol their own interests than they have 
so far used when problems arose. By 
united action and by dealing only with 
those fire and casualty companies which 
co-operate fully with their local agency 
forces the New Jersey producers will 
be able to solve many difficulties Mr. 
Livingston said. “Too many agents give 
business to companies out of line with 
their agency plants merely because of 
their own convenience,” he stated. 

Multiplicity of agency appointments is 
one problem still acute in New Jersey, 
Mr. Livingston reported. He said that 
the companies have many agents who 
are not qualified to write business and 
the New Jersey Insurance Department 
is licensing too many as insurance 
brokers who are shy on essential quali- 
fications. Those at the meeting were 
urged collectively and individually to fol- 
low the recommendations which will be 
made by the National Association of In- 
surance Agents with respect to branch 
office operations. Mr. Livingston said 
that this form of competition is affect- 
ing the small agents as well as the big 
Producers and it will not do for the 
Ormer to remain indifferent. 

The New Jersey association has made 
a net gain of eight members since the 
annual meeting last September, the total 
membership now being 400. Three new 


local boards have also been formed, 
these being located in Wildwood, Pas- 
saic and Monmouth County. 


Franchise Taxes Collected 


Reporting as chairman of the execu- 
tive committee William G. Hurtzig of 
Morristown said that the association fa- 
vored the plan of sending each member 
a complete list of the brokers licensed 
in New Jersey but this could not be 
done because of the heavy expense in- 
volved. He told how the Association 
had brought to the attention of the New 
Jersey Insurance Department the fact 
that the franchise tax law applying to 
non-resident brokers had not been en- 
forced generally. As a result many New 
York brokers operating in New Jersey 
are now paying $100 fees for this privi- 
lege. 

Three prominent 


local agents from 
New York and 


Pennsylvania were in- 
troduced to the convention and spoke 
briefly. President Warren D. Gilder- 
sleeve of the N. Y. State Association of 
Local Agents, Inc., who resides at Cen- 
tral Valley, not far from the New Jer- 
sey border, said that the New York State 
agent’s qualification law was working out 
satisfactorily and keeping many unfit ap- 
plicants from securing agency licenses. 
Walter J. Chase of Philadelphia, prom- 
inent in committee work for the National 
Association, spoke about the branch of- 
fice situation. He said that the trou- 
bles fur local agents came not only from 
the cut-rate companies and the non- 
stock insurers but likewise from the reg- 
ular stock companies which compete 
with their own local agents by setting 
up branch offices and inland marine de- 
partments and forming organizations like 
the Interstate Underwriters Board. 
“The business in our communities is 
ours,” he said, “and does not belong to 
the companies. If we realize that we 
have power and authority to build up 
business in a stronger way we will be 
better off. I do not want the companies 
to tell me what to do and to lay down 


Agents’ 


the law for me.” He miei the agents 
to realize that the companies are mak- 
ing regulations to govern the agents and 
at the same time granting themselves 
greater freedom of operation. 
Past Presidents Introduced 

John K. Payne, president of the Phil- 
adelphia agents’ association, was also in- 
troduced. ‘There were a number of past 


presidents of the New Jersey Associa- 
tion present. These included William 
Dickinson of Trenton, Thomas C. Mof- 


fatt of Newark, Fred. J. Cox of Perth 
Amboy, Thomas Cocker of Paterson, 
Harry L. Godshall of Atlantic City, 
Frederick Hickman of Atlantic City and 
Harvey B. Nelson of Jersey City. 

At the beginning of the speaking pro- 
gram after the luncheon Mr. Moffatt 
acted as spokesman for the New Jersey 
Association in presenting to Deputy In- 
surance Commissioner Chris. A. Gough, 
who has completed more than forty years 
with the New Jersey Insurance Depart- 
ment, a handsome cane as a token of 
the agents’ affection for this popular su- 
pervisory official. Responding, Deputy 
Commissioner Gough, who is the real 
head of the New Jersey Department, said 
that the depression was bringing forth 
plans he had advocated about a decade 
ago and which were then considered im- 
practical. One is the system of allow- 
ing buyers of insurance to pay premiums 
on the instalment plan. He believes that 
this will undoubtedly cut down the large 
volume of outstanding unpaid balances. 
Another is the present trend toward 
combination policies, thus doing away 
with a multiplicity of forms. A third is 
the use of renewal receipts which cuts 
down the heavy expense of issuing new 
policies upon renewal of standing busi- 
ness. 





AMERICAN’S REGIONAL MEETING 


Plans are under way for the annual 
field meeting of the Eastern and New 
England representatives of the American 
of Newark group which will be held at 
the home office in Newark on March 
23 and 24. The subjects to be discussed 
will include agency balances, current op- 
portunities campaign, inspections, field 
expenses, the casualty situation and pro- 
duction in the automobile department. 
Frank K. Mitchell, assistant secretary 
of the American, will preside at the ses- 
sions and will be assisted by all of the 
officers of the company and Harold P. 
Jackson, president of the Bankers In- 
demnity. There will be no set addresses 
nor a banquet at the close of the second 
day session. 





New Jersey Association Officers 








ALAN V. LIVINGSTON 
President 


HURTZIG 


Executive Committee Head 


WILLIAM G. 








Meeting 


Predict Qualification 
Bills Will Be Passed 


AGENTS BACK FOUR MEASURES 


Association Also Seeks Extension of 
Resident Agency Act; Would Bar 
Unlicensed Insurers 


The New Jersey Association of Un- 
derwriters fully expects that the agent’s 
and broker’s qualification bills, now be- 
fore the New Jersey Legislature, will 
be passed and approved by the governor 
this year. These measures have been in- 
troduced before but have not passed be- 
cause of opposition from one 
source or another. During the last few 
months the agents’ executive and legis- 
lative committees have devoted close 
study to the problem of preparing bills 
that will both protect the agents’ inter- 





strong 


est and likewise not arouse too wide- 
spread opposition from company sources. 
Chairman Wil- 
Hurtzig told the mid-year con- 
vention of the New Jersey Association 
last Friday that the present drafts are 
the best that can be devised. Both the 
agents’ bill and the brokers’ bill provide 
for a written examination by the In- 
surance Department and the payment of 
a fee by each applicant for a license. The 
bill applying to agents is known as As- 
sembly Bill 231 and that for brokers 
Assembly Bill 234. 

Two other measures have been intro- 
duced in the New Jersey legislature by 
the agents’ association. Assembly Bill 
232 is to extend the provisions of the 
present resident agency law to include 
domestic companies except as to policies 
issued direct from the home office of a 
New Jersey company. Assembly Bill 233 
is aimed to strengthen the present law 
prohibiting the operation of unauthor- 
ized insurance companies. The law as 
now written does not fully protect agents 
from companies not licensed in New 
Jersey according to Harry L. Godshall, 
chairman of the New Jersey association’s 
legislative committee. 


Executive Committee 
liam G. 


Summary of Bills in Legislature 


Mr. Godshall presented the legislative 
committee report, summarizing all the 
bills so far introduced in New Jersey 
which have a direct or indirect effect 
upon local agents’ interests. Some of 
these bills are in brief as follows: 

Senate 108—To govern the issuance of 
policies for combination contracts. This 
bill has the support of the New Jersey 
Insurance Department and will allow 
companies to give complete automobile 
insurance coverage under a single policy. 

Assembly 184—To permit an injured 
person to maintain an action against an 
insurance company for the amount of 
the judgment but not exceeding the 
amount of the judgment. This is known 
as the co-defendant bill. 

Senate 64 This bill would provide that 
a breach of warranty not intentional ur 
where the misrepresentation did not con- 
tribute to the loss would not prevent 
the assured from recovering. In other 
words the bill intends to make void any 
breach of warranty made without actual 
intent to deceive. This bill is being op- 
posed by the agents and the fire and 
casualty company interests on the 
grounds that it would throw the burden 
of proof in practically all cases on the 
insurers’ shoulders. 

Senate 41—This bill affects workmen’s 
compensation insurance and would allow 
double indemnity for the failure of em- 
ployers to comply with requirements to 
provide safeguards. The additional in- 
demnity would be borne by the employ- 
ers. This bill has appeared in the legis- 
jature for several years. 
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Watson Reviews Rating Progress 
In New Jersey In Last 20 Years 


Schedule Rating Expert Cites Record of Real Achievements 
Since 1913; At Present, However, Means Must Be Found 
to Increase Premium Income of Fire Companies 


While showing that substantial prog- 
ress has been made in fire insurance op- 
erations in New Jersey in the last twenty 
years and while confident that the next 
twenty years will witness further con- 
structive gains, Leon A. Watson, popu- 
lar expert of the Schedule Rating Office 
of New Jersey, believes that it is abso- 
lutely essential now that steps be taken 
to increase the premium income of fire 
companies “if we are to maintain the 
stability and solvency of our insurance 
companies and make the insured’s policy 
worth the premium he has paid for it.” 
Mr. Watson gave his summary of fire 
insurance developments in New Jersey 
since 1913 when speaking before the mid- 
year meeting of the New Jersey Associa- 
tion of Underwriters at the Hotel Stacy- 
Trent in Trenton last Friday. 

Speaking for the insurance companies 
and those interested in reasonable and 
adequate insurance rates, Mr. Watson 
sought the agents’ co-operation in ob- 
taining adjustments of rates and rules. 
Today, particularly, he said, support is 
needed in securing rate increases on un- 
profitable classes. 

Expense Reductions Essential 

“In the face of a tremendous decrease 
in amount of insurance carried how are 
you going to increase the volume of pre- 
mium without increasing rates?” asked 
Mr. Watson. “If the rate level remains 
stationary premium income decreases in 
exact proportion to the decrease in the 
amount of insurance carried. We are 
not unmindful of the fact that the in- 
sured alone cannot be called upon to 
contribute to a better financial condition 
of the companies. We who are engaged 
in the business must make our contribu- 
tion by reducing expenses, and we have 
been doing so. Every officer and em- 
ploye of company, rating or inspection 
organization, has had a substantial re- 
duction in salary, and many other econo- 
mies have been effected with still more 
to come. 

“Many agents feel that economies can 
be effected by having fewer rules gov- 
erning the writing of insurance, and that 
is undoubtedly true. But do not forget 
that many of these rules are made to 
protect the interests of the agent as well 
as the company. Trickery in the prep- 
aration of forms can cost an agent as 
much in the loss of business as. trickery 
in rates, 

“In these days of keen competition how 
safe would any agent’s business be if it 
were not for the stability brought about 
by rules and rates of the rating organi- 
zation? Were it not for this stability, 
undoubtedly rate-cutting and _ tricky 
forms would be the order of the day 
in an effort to switch business from one 
agency, or company, to another, and no 
one’s business would, for a moment, be 
secure. There would be unfair discrimi- 
nation between insureds, and a further 
decrease in premiums.” 

1913 and 1931 Figures Compared 

July 4 will mark the twentieth anniver- 
sary of the effective date of New Jer- 
sey’s anti-discrimination law and the 
completion of twenty years of service of 
the fire insurance rating organization es- 
tablished to comply with requirements of 
this act. In order to remove some of 
the pessimistic atmosphere abroad today 
Mr. Watson cited figures to compare 
conditions in 1913 with those prevailing 
today. In 1913 the capital of fire com- 
panies doing business in New Jersey, ex- 
cepting New Jersey mutuals, was just 
about $100,000,000. At the end of 1931 


it was $402,841,809. In the same period 
surplus had increased from $193,600,000 
to $662,700,000. 

The amount of insurance written in 
1913 was $1,274,359,625, whereas in 1931 
it was $4,433,596,431. Premiums in New 
Jersey increased from $11,480,806 in 1913 
to $30,509,242 in 1931. In the same years 
the losses incurred increased from $5,- 
449,877 to $13,667,128. The average fire 
rate declined from 90 cents to 68 cents. 
In 1913 there were 221 fire companies 
legally doing business in New Jersey and 
in 1932 there were 338, Mr. Watson said. 
Twenty years ago there were about 3,000 
agents and 3,000 brokers licensed in New 
Jersey and by last year there were 14,000 
agencies licensed and 5,868 brokers. 

Turning to the subject of rating 
changes since 1913 and the development 
of the Schedule Rating Office, Mr. Wat- 
son said: 


Early Days of Rating Office 


“In 1913 rate conditions in New Jersey 
were somewhat chaotic due to the fact 
that, for three years previous, rates had 
been made as ‘advisory estimates’ by 
three independent actuaries to whose ser- 
vices companies did or did not subscribe, 
according to their wishes, and even those 
who did, used the ‘advisory estimates’ 
only when they wished to. There were 
few rules, and no department to check 
rates or forms. All this resulted in con- 
fusion, and uncertainty upon the part of 


Local Agents’ 


Meeting 





agent and company as to how long they 
might retain a risk. It also produced un- 
fair discrimination between insureds of 
the state, and prevented an equitable dis- 
tribution of premiums, 

“The effective date, July 4, 1913, of the 
‘Anti-Discrimination’ Law found its first 
‘Expert’ with a small group of loyal em- 
ployes feverishly working night and day, 
Sunday and holiday, in an effort to com- 
ply with its mandates by preparing and 
filing with the Department of Banking 
and Insurance the necessary methods of 
rating and rules and requirements re- 
quired by law, within three months from 
its effective date, and build the necessary 
organization to make inspections and 
rates; classify communities according to 
their public protection; check daily re- 
ports to ascertain if they met legal re- 
quirements, furnish supplies of forms and 
rates to agents and companies, and do 
the many things it is taken for granted 
a rating organization should do including 
the building up of good will and cordial 
public relations for the business as a 
whole. 

“Let me pay a tribute to that first 
‘Expert,’ the late Atlee Brown. It was 
my privilege to serve with him in many 
capacities from the start, and I feel that 
I merely speak the sentiments of all 
those who knew him when I say that no 
more able man, no greater diplomat, no 
finer character ever graced a company 
organization. He had the love of his 
friends and employes, and the respect of 
all. 

“There can be no greater tribute to 
his admirable qualities than the record 
of his achievements. He built the solid 
foundation upon which the present rating 
structure of this state has been erected 
—weathering the storms and strife with 
which it has from time to time been be- 
set and enduring for twenty years. 

Difficult to Gain Uniformity 
“It was some task, in those early days, 
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to establish a rating system and rules of 
practice to succeed the vastly different 
rates and mtehods of rating used in the 
different parts of the state by the three 
different, independent actuaries and their 
predecessors. It was some task to con- 
vert agents, companies and the public to 
a new order of things, especially those 
agents and companies who had for a long 
while been doing as they pleased in the 
matter of rate and form; and those in. 
sureds who had been the beneficiaries of 
unfair discrimination by having special 
benefits at the expense of their neigh- 
bors. 

“We must admit that progress has been 
made since then, and while there are, 
right now, and always will be, so-called 
evils and disturbing situations in oyr 
business we are, nevertheless, in sounder 
condition today than ever before. 

“Now this record of progress could not 
have been made without the unselfish as- 
sistance of agents loyal to the business 
and enlightened enough to perceive that, 
after all, this business produced their 
livelihood, and the hearty co-operation of 
all worthwhile people engaged in it was 
necessary to increase and preserve its 
stability and better serve its customers, 

“That day of co-operation is not past. 
It is needed right now as much as it 
ever was. We need the assistance of the 
agent in solving our mutual problems, 
We need it in meeting non-stock compe- 
tition. We need it in enlightening in- 
sureds and educating them to the neces- 
sity of proper coverage and adequate 
rates. Ours is not a mysterious business 
conceived in iniquity and carried on in 
stealth. It is only mysterious to the lay- 
man because it is, of necessity, a scien- 
tific business, and its conduct should 
more and more be limited to those who 
are qualified to conduct it and explain 
away its so-called mysteries with a sat- 
isfactory demonstration of its science. 


Progress Made in 1932 


“There has been progress, and I feel 
that our organization made considerable 
progress during 1932. We published a 
new Rule Book, the first since 1914, and 
while, to your mind, it may still have 
too many rules I think you will agree 
that it has removed many ambiguities, 
and in general the rules have _ been 
couched in simpler terms more easily un- 
derstood by your employes. New forms 
of cover have been provided, and broad- 
er, better forms provided for the agent's 
daily use. : 

“We made many schedule revisions in 
1932, and in every instance simplified 
them with resultant economy in time and 
cost of rating work. 

“One of our most progressive steps was 
the adoption of a short, simple, and yet 
comprehensive schedule for rating mer- 
cantile risks. This schedule became ef- 
fective on August 15, 1932, after two 
years of study and test applications to 
hundreds of risks. 

“Approximately 40% of all rates pub- 
lished are now computed on this sched- 
ule, and output of inspectors has been 
increased 50% with a corresponding 10- 
crease in the number of rates published, 
permitting us not only to properly take 
care of current applications but also em- 
bark upon a constructive plan of re- 
rating all risks having rates over five 
years old. 

“Yes, we have progressed during the 
last twenty years, and I have every con- 
fidence that twenty years from now those 
of us who are still alive will confidently 
say that we have seen another ‘twenty 
years of progress.’” 





CASUALTY REPORTS ELSEWHERE 


The remarks of A. R. Lawrence, 
chairman and manager of the Compent- 
sation Rating & Inspection Bureau 0 
New Jersey, will be found in the cas 
ualty insurance department of this issue. 
Likewise the report of the highway ac- 
cident reduction campaign to be spon- 
sored by the New Jersey Association of 
Underwriters. 
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“F’ Goodness Sake/” 


Every property owner should 
carry Public Liability insurance! 
Are all your clients protected ? 
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mee J THE FiDELITY AND CASUALTY CoMPANY 
ERNEST STURM. Chairman of the Board 
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BERNARD M.CULVER . President, 
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Smith and Sommers 
In Commerce Chamber 


ARE NATIONAL COUNCILLORS 


Former Is Vice-President of the Home 
and Latter Vice-President of 
American of Newark 


Harold V. Smith, vice-president of the 
Home of New York group of companies, 


and Paul B. Sommers, vice-president of 
the American of Newark, have been des- 
ignated respectively as national council- 
lor and associate national councillor rep- 


National 


resenting the Board of Fire 





HAROLD V. SMITH 
Underwriters in the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. 

Although only 43 years of age Mr. 
Smith has carved a brilliant record for 
himself in fire insurance and his selec- 
tion by the National Board is entirely 
logical. In the Home group he is not 
only vice-president in charge of produc- 
tion but also holds the title of assistant 





SOMMERS 
to President Wilfred Kurth. 


PAUL B. 


Outside of 
company affairs Mr. Smith has for years 
played an active role in fire insurance 
organization committee work both in 
New York and Philadelphia and his 
ideas and suggestions on various prob- 
lems are always carefully considered. 

\ native of Philadelphia Mr. Smith 
entered insurance with the Franklin Fire 
in 1910 and a special agent in 
Kentucky after a few 
months’ training in the New York office. 
After several field he be- 
came local manager for Philadelphia and 
the suburban territory in 1916. Four 
years later he became secretary of the 
Franklin and in 1925 was advanced to 
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the post of vice-president and director. 
In May, 1929, Mr. Smith was transferred 
to the New York office of the Home and 
became vice-president of all the compa- 
nies in the group. 

Career of Mr. Sommers 


Mr. Sommers, likewise, is a prominent 
and widely known fire company execu- 
tive. He was born July 3, 1885, at 
Franklin, Ohio, and after being grad- 
uated from Lake Forest University in 
1908 he joined the Scottish Union & Na- 
tional with which company he remained 
for a period of ten years—partly in the 
capacity of field man—ending in 1918. 
He then went into the local agency busi- 
ness in Cleveland for two years, and in 
April, 1920, joined the American of New- 
ark as superintendent of agents. 

In February, 1923, he was elevated to 
the vice-presidency of the company, and 
in September, 1924, elected a director. He 
is vice-president, also, of the Columbia 
Fire of Dayton, Ohio, and vice-president 
and director of the Dixie Fire of Greens- 
boro, N. C. He is a member of the Fire 
Underwriters Association of the North- 
west, the New Jersey Society of Insur- 
ance, the Insurance Society of New 
York and a fellow of the Insurance In- 
stitute of America. 


James F. Mets President 
of Pavonia Fire of N. J. 


At a special meeting of the N. J. di- 
rectors of the Pavonia Fire of Jersey 
City, held last week, James F. Mets, 
vice-president of the company, was elect- 
ed president succeeding the late James 
F. Pershing. Robert L. Stevens, brother- 
in-law of Governor A. Harry Moore of 
New Jersey, who has been a director of 
the company for a little more than a 
year, was elected secretary, succeeding 
George W. Bloodgood, who remains vice- 
president of the company and who is 
president of the Mets-Bloodgood Agency, 
Inc. 

President Mets has been in the fire 
insurance field in both New York and 
New Jersey for a number of years and 
previous to his association with the 
Pavonia, which dates practically from 
the time the company was organized in 
1928, was affiliated with the Joseph S. 
Frelinghuysen interests in New York. 
Mr. Mets is also prominent in Republican 
politics in New Jersey and is a former 
chairman of the Republican County Com- 
mittee of Somerset County. He is a 
resident of Trenton, N. J. 





SEEK OKLA. OIL CURB 





Higher Insurance Rates Seen Unless 
Move to Halt Drilling in City 
Is Made Successfully 

A movement has been launched by 
leaders of the citizens’ committee of 
Oklahoma City, Okla., to halt perma- 
nently encroachment of oil well der- 
ricks upon the city. Plans were an- 
nounced for immediate circulation of pe- 
titions in an initiative campaign, seek- 
ing a vote of the people at the municipal 


election April 4, on a city charter 
amendment. The proposed amendment 
would prohibit the city council from 


granting drilling extensions until they 
had been submitted to public vote, and 
require the mayor to submit every pe- 
tition for a drilling extension to public 
vote, with election costs to be borne by 
the petitioners. Educational meetings 
and mass meetings are to be held in an 
effort to get the question before the 
people before election day. 

“Property owners throughout the city 
must decide whether they want higher 
fire insurance rated and drastically re- 
duced realty values because of attend- 
ant dangers,” Chairman O. J. Logan ex- 
plained. 





N. J. FIRE LOSSES 
Estimated fire losses for New Jersey 
for the month just passed have been 
given as $800,000, a decrease of more than 
$200,000 over the same month of last 
year when the total fire losses were 


$1,001,000. 





N. J. 1932 Premiums 
and Losses Incurred 








Net premiums and losses incurred for 
1932 filed up to Tuesday in New Jersey 
follow : 

New Jersey Companies 








Losses 
Prem. Inc. 
Metis Th. Jeicsisvedseces $895,522 $327,963 
err ea eee 550,228 201,864 
BE | Gan catauwnacnaks 58,977 22,380 
Oe fe ae 37,213 17,052 
"| Serer 247,368 153,404 
New Jersey Fire.......... 208,471 68,198 
BOUtR FOrSay cc vccscceces 38,503 11,017 
BOR ctaceasnntecasune 149,484 65,311 
Other Companies 

ROR. ccedcdcesccsaseeas $542,519 $221,120 
BO. 22.00 ct cbntsb060%0 198,141 95,978 
ME. Sc cva-ciaéatecous os 19,539 15,103 
DE evnn¢eeeaee eis 281,292 106,030 
BE, By. covcceseeevvvess 59,043 19,316 
BARE, TR osccccecccsecs 104,136 69,255 
SS 8 a 56,747 20,770 
DM é¢.oncmea.eebcee 12,992 11,043 
i : bbacceanctases 65,713 23,454 
Re. VM ccccveccseces 65,058 17,178 
Auto. Mutual, R. IL....... 66,961 8,782 
BE cicadenaceavaceecess 88,430 42,265 
Atlantic Mutual ......... 16,189 5,045 
Asbemsblhe 2. cccccscccess 327,107 142,660 
Baltica } 64,448 
Boston ... 67,740 
Century 81,772 
Ce BE. cacccesweness 36,828 14,832 
Church Prop. .cccccccses 5,251 262 
Columbia, Ohio .......... 104,124 35,897 
RE, a bdbedetcaamewas 155,409 51,981 
Cotton & Woolen......... 30,473 1,538 
CO chccccsnsvencnsce 15,251 4,848 
CEE T. oiciccerenncaas 16,430 4,792 
Detroit F. & M........00% 43,791 14,467 
BE aad pens ware weeelie 17,178 12,562 
PURER cccccccceccecece 221,314 92,494 
PO, Wee Bp cacvseesesee 21,435 8,499 
Bese &. & B. Drxsccccses 88,602 59,664 
East & West..ccescsccces 11,529 2,949 
ie. Eis: Be. wsneseccovesss 31,081 10,396 
PROGR, BO. ceccdesscoes 20,453 10,615 
Pideliay & G. ccccccoccss 116,387 76,855 
Firemen’s, Newark ...... 937,862 292,108 
POON Wy percnéeuscoe 37,001 27,757 
SS errr 220,397 179,256 
Grain Dealers ........... 13,701 4,733 
ere 23,057 5,956 
en DOR.. évcceevenrne 532,957 186,567 
DEON nc dctbessceness 21,087 7,309 
PE Oe cacpeneneees 33,987 22,025 
DE, gk6-004%65e000% 703,677 334,962 
SE, BN . cerberccoeerens 15,049 7 
SS 2 eee 671,717 225,017 
ee Ck OE PRicsccnce 161,395 116,72 
Rendon & Prev. .cccacees 12,34 5,874 
London & Scottish ...... 14,152 5,451 
SS eee 66,445 38,397 
Bees, FF. & Mon cccssecses 21,895 7,233 
Merchants, N. Y. ........ 360,534 113,208 
Oe a > eee 45,306 40,224 
Millers Mut., Ill. ........ 28,544 7,120 
rrr 13,837 5,891 
BRIG, BG cocccccvccces 31,907 14,958 
OS) | Serre 106,575 46,555 
PC scncecnecses 515,660 182,691 
DD HM wccecvescens 84,879 58,309 
DEE TOE. oo cccccceces 48,354 22,175 
Ree 135,549 44,331 
Northern, BM. VY. wcccccces 230,587 57,101 
DOGG, BE, vcccvececes 26,944 25,293 
DT. THREE ciccceccccs 43,442 39,265 
Mortar. FF. & Mesciseccce 32,399 14,235 
Ohio Millers Mut. ....... 20,536 17,340 
CE ME cevcctstdevees 46,071 21,014 
COE: vc ccccesccoesccess 58,478 19,915 
ee 44,554 16,483 
Penn. Millers Mut. ...... 36,042 8,187 
Phila. F. & M 100,709 
DE EE béccc0veenves 9,166 
TOR. a¢5n60cwen an 86,140 
II ss oawa vawkeeom 208,367 
Republic, Tex. 1,670 
i .. cbbdaticnenndnee 17,158 
Mi Be eddsdacenéusoeweare 57,618 
i, Mn snesedessoenos 7,312 
Rubber Mfgs. 1,506 
Besmense, Be Beccccesosee 42,526 16,158 
> keen aateondewuse 263,444 117,245 
OS ea rerere 127,621 54,476 
TE GE BG occ ivesicces 8,844 12,645 
DN DE éutdkeneee 69,597 38,611 
I aia sania dawie 14,491 8,562 
Se TAR. GHG. oi cecccccs 187,601 72,632 
, | Eyer 109,936 33,080 
BPOMMGONE. § socccccesevces 14,851 6,632 
cl ere 427,568 207,308 
a. to eee 11,592 1,372 
Se, GOED cvccsccecs 32,288 24,333 
J” >= 97,304 55,517 
> -eterrerr 7,776 3,499 
Se) een 24,866 1,709 
. ES eee 17,329 1,482 
WeGGe He WE Dicscccccses 39,930 21,285 
pre eee 84,003 34,713 





MILLERS NATIONAL REPORT 

The Millers National of Chicago shows 
assets of $5,217,412 in its 1932 financial 
statement. The company has a surplus 
over all liabilities of $1,354,519, a con- 
tingency reserve of $500,000 and reserve 
for unearned premiums of $2,043,355. The 
total surplus to policyholders is $2,354,- 
519. The Millers National is represented 
in the New York area by Corroon & 
Reynolds, Inc., and in the Eastern part 
of the country by E. K. Schultz & Co. 
of Philadelphia, general agents. 
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Boston Board Pays 
Tribute to Kimball 


WAS A FORMER PRESIDENT 
Prominent Agent Was a Member of 
Kimball, Gilman & Co.; Entered 
Insurance in 1897 

The Boston Board of Fire Under- 
writers held a special meeting last week 
to pay respect to the memory of ex-Pres. 
ident Charles H. J. Kimball who died 
suddenly during the previous week-end. 
He was one of the best known fire in- 
surance men in Boston and had served 
as president of both the Boston Board 
and the Boston Protective Department. 
In respect to him the office of Kimball 
Gilman & Co. was closed all day Tues. 
day, the day of his burial in Dedham, 
Mass. 

Mr. Kimball's insurance career dated 
back to 1897 when he entered the office 
of Stearns Brothers in Boston. He left 
there in 1900 to go with Simpson, Ide & 
Co. where he stayed until 1908, leaving 
then to become the junior partner in the 
firm ot Bruerton & Kimball. In 1919 
the firm of Kimball, Gilman & Co. was 
formed, of which he was a member till 
his death. 

He served as president of the Boston 
3oard from 1919 to 1921 and as president 
of the Boston Protective Department in 
1925 and 1926. He was one of the most 
active insurance men in Boston, both in 
insurance and civic activities. Former 
Governor Fuller appointed him to the 
important Metropolitan District Com- 
mission in 1908, and he was prominently 
associated with civic and charitable or- 
ganizations in Boston and Dedham. 

At the memorial meeting of the Bos- 
ton Board last week President Herbert 
G. Fairfield appointed a committee to 
draw up resolutions on the death of ex- 
President Kimball, which will be read at 
the next regular meeting. W. Newton 
Harlow, who was associated with Mr. 
Kimball for several years, is chairman. 
The committee includes Edward F. 
Woods, Alfred Davenport, Hugh T. 
Campbell and Samuel B. Reed. 

James H. Carney, William Gilmour, 
Frank Dewick, Edward F. Woods and 
John J. Cornish represented the Board 
at the funeral. 


STATE OFFICERS MEETING 











Working Plans of State Association To 
Be Presented at Louisville by J. D. 
Saint of North Carolina 
Working plans of a state association 
will be presented before the state offi- 
cers’ meeting to be held in connection 
with the mid-year meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
at Louisville, March 21-23, by John D. 
Saint, manager of the North Carolina 
Association. The call for the state offi- 
cers’ meeting has been issued from Na- 
tional Association headquarters. It will 
be convened at ten o’clock on Tuesday, 
March 21, in the Louis XVI Room of 
the Brown Hotel. Allen I. Wolff, chair- 
man of the executive committee, will 
preside over the sessions. - 

At one o’clock there will be a joint 
luncheon for the state officers and na- 
tional councillors, after which the meet- 
ings of the two organizations will be 
resumed. Mr. Saint is an expert in the 
conduct of state associations. As man- 
ager of the Louisiana Insurance Society 
for several years he was an outstanding 
success, and during the short time he 
has been in charge of the North Caro- 
lina Association he has already produced 
splendid results. 


JOINS HARTFORD AGENCY 

Charles P. Walters, who has traveled 
Connecticut for the London & Lanca- 
shire group, has joined the well-known 
general agency of Wakefield, Morley & 
Co. of Hartford as agency supervisor. 
Mr. Walters started with the old Amer- 
ican of Philadelphia and later was with 
the New Jersey Actuarial Bureau. Fol- 
lowing this he was for several years 
with E. K. Schultz & Co., Philadelphia. 
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LOYALTY GROUP 

















NEAL BASSETT, President 


JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 

FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
CAPITAL 
$ 9,397,690 00 | Organized 1855 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
HENRY M. GRATZ, President 























JOHN R. cou Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. Ye, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vive Pres. 
w. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, be Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
“WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 

THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1853 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W_ W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
$ 600,000.00 Organized 1854 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. oe. Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. a. Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres 
W.E . WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
‘WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres, T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1866 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. alt R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres, 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS,Vice-Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1871 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
W.E. WOLLAEGER, President JOHN .. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. ggg A. CLARK, Vice Pres. 
H. R. M. SMIT: y" Vice Pres. ERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V. on. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. ( 
THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1870 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice President 
JOHN R. ore Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres, HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. ot R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
W.E.” LLAEGER, Vice-Pres, HERMAN AMBOS, ze Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres, POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 300,000.00 Organized 1886 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 
$ 100,000.00 Organized 1905 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. gan. Vice Pres, H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
W.E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 2,000,000.00 Organized 1852 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
J. SCOFIELD ROWE, Vice Chairman 
H. S$. LANDERS, President J. C. HEYER, Vice President WINANT VAN WINKLE, Vice President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice President 
E. G. POTTER, 2d Vice Pres. E. R. HUNT, 3rd Vice Pres’t S. K. McCLURE, 3d Vice Pres, T. A. SMITH, Jr., 3rd Vice Pres. F. J. ROAN., 3rd Vice Pres. ¢ 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 





NEAL = Chairman of Board 
H. 8S. LANDERS, President WINANT VAN WINKLE, Vice Presiden J. C. HEYER, Vice President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-President 


E. G. POTTER, 2d Vice Pres. T.A.SMITH, 3rd Vice Pres. FRANK J. "ROAN, 3rd Vice Pres. E.R. HUNT, 3rd VicePres. S.K.McCLURE,3rdVice Pres. 


COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 








$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1909 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT shee F a ty gal 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois ; pels ened a 
NT ee ae EASTERN DEPARTMENT W. W. & E.G. POTTER, 2nd Vice Presidents 
" JAMES SMITH, Secretary 10 Park Place FORD 'W. SULLIVAN, Seeretery 
—_—_ Y SOUTH-WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
CANADIAN DEPARTMENT MEWARE, KEW Snes 912 Commerce St., Dallas, Texas 
Cana OLIN BROOKS, 2d Vice President 
408-60" Bay St., Toronto, da BEN LEE BOYNTON, Res. tan or 
MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers A. C. MEEKER, Secretary 
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Too Liberally By General Public 


Many Buildings Not Actually Fire Resistive Are Being Called 
Fireproof; Some Limitations on Use of Word Should 
Be Devised; N. F. P. A. on Fires in Fire 


Resistive Structures 


The New York Herald Tribune on 
February 10 printed the following sig- 
nificant paragraph about a fire which 
had occurred in Omaha, Neb., the day 
previous: “Into the charred and _ice- 
sheathed ruins of the historic Millard 
Hotel firemen tonight chopped their way 
in search of the bodies of five of their 
seven comrades who died in a $250,000 
fire which swept the landmark early 
today. An electric sign above the tan- 
gled heap of debris still proclaimed the 
legend, ‘Fireproof.’” 

Unfortunately the word “fireproof” is 
in real danger today of coming to con- 
vey as little meaning as the much abused 
word “service.” Many buildings are con- 
structed so as to be truly fire-resistive 
and thousands of business concerns ren- 
der complete service to their clients, but 
these facts are generally known only 
after actual experience has proven them 
to be true. They are seldom self-evi- 
dent and the mere use of the word “fire- 
proof” or “service” in itself guarantees 
nothing. 

If the freely used “fireproof” is to re- 
tain any true significance or value in es- 
tablishing the impression that a building 
is fire-resistive—that it has been con- 
structed in accordance with approved 
principles—then some minimum stand- 
ards of safe construction should be re- 
quired of those who desire to advertise 


their buildings as fireproof or fire- 
resistive. 
Giving Recognition for Good 
Construction 


Even buildings which are known by 
building experts and fire insurance un- 
derwriters to be fire-resistive in the full 
sense of the word frequently catch on 
fire, and many times heavy losses ensue. 
There is really no such thing as a fire- 
proof building; that is, one which is 
entirely immune to all fire hazards, but 
there is a steadily increasing number of 
buildings throughout the country which 
merit the term  fire-resistive. The 
owners of these buildings should be al- 
lowed to gain some recognition in the 
public mind for their progressiveness and 
contributions to the safety of the com- 
munities in which these buildings are 
located. 

If buildings that are virtually firetraps 
are permitted to continue to advertise 
themselves as fireproof then at least 
some of the incentive for improved build- 
ing construction is lost. Insurance com- 
pany representatives, building inspectors 
and others expert in judging quality of 
construction never base their conclusions 
unon public use of the word fireproof. 
They prepare their reports upon condi- 
tions as they find them after an impar- 
tial examination. But the majority of 
persons who use _ hotels, apartment 
houses and other types of residences, 
hospitals and other buildings of a public 
or semi-public nature usually are forced, 
by virtue of a lack of expert knowledge. 
to accept the statements and opinions of 
what might be described as “interested 
parties.” 

With respect to the Millard Hotel in 
Omaha, The Eastern Underwriter does 
not know whether it was fire-resistive 
er not. However. there is no denying 
that it was not “fireproof” as the elec- 
tric sien indicated and the fact that sev- 
eral firemen were killed when a wall 
caved in throws some doubt on the actual 
fire-resistive analities of the building. 
The National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion is constantly advocating better 
building construction and its efforts 
should receive the full support of those 
interested in reducing fire losses and 
saving lives. 


The N.F.P.A. Quarterly issued in Jan- 


uary carries a long article on the sub- 
ject of “Fire-Resistive Building Fires,” 
stating that even with the acknowledged 
progress made in the direction of im- 
proved building codes and construction, 
the danger of fire has not been brought 
sufficiently under control. Parts of this 
article, which follow, will serve to throw 
further light on the much discussed ques- 
tion of “fireproof” buildings: 
Use of Combustible Contents 

“The interpretation of the word ‘fire- 
proof’ is construed all too liberally by 
the average layman, including many of 
the occupants of ‘fireproof’ buildings. 
These structures are fireproof only so 
long as they contain no combustibles, 
and the tendency to trim with wood and 
fill with combustible furniture or mer- 
chandise limits the value of the fire- 
resistive construction of the building it- 
self in direct proportion to the com- 
bustibility of such trim and contents. 
Such buildings do not burn down, but 
they can, and do, burn out. 

““FRire-resistive’ rather than ‘fireproof,’ 
therefore, is the proper term for a build- 
ing built of fire-resisting materials which 
may reasonably be expected to with- 
stand, without serious impairment, fire 
of maximum severity and duration to 
which they may be subjected. This im- 
plies not only the use of non-combustible 
materials, but materials of such quality 
and so protected that they will meet 
satisfactorily the test of actual fire ex- 
perience. 

“While most of the serious fire losses 
to fire-resistive buildings have been due 
primarily to the presence of readily com- 
bustible contents, other factors having to 
do with the construction and arrange- 
ment of the building itself have added to 
the magnitude of the loss. Among these 
lack of ade- 


construction factors are 
quate protection for steel structural 
members, the use of wood roofs on 


otherwise fire-resistive buildings, inade- 
quate fire protection, unprotected ver- 
tical openings, absence of fire doors, 
large single fire areas, and failure to pro- 
vide protection against exposure fires. 
The combination of combustible contents 
and one or more of these deficiencies of 
construction presents a condition favor- 
able to losses in fire-resistive structures 
up to 80% of their values. 

“Three things should be expected of a 
fire-resistive building. First, that it shall 
confine a fire originating within the 
building to the room or area of its ori- 
gin and prevent a fire originating with- 
out the building from entering. Sec- 
ond, that the building itself shall with- 
stand fire successfully. Third, that every 
fire-resistive building shall be a barrier 
to conflagration. 

Recommended Safe Practices 

“How well fire-resistive buildings as a 
class or group have met these require- 
ments may be determined by a study of 
the fire record of such buildings as com- 
piled by the N.F.P.A. Department of Fire 
Record. This record embraces a total 
of 3,429 typical fires in buildings of fire- 
resistive construction which have oc- 
curred between January 1, 1925, and July 
1, 1932, and includes all classes of occu- 
pancies. While this record includes but 
a fraction of the total number of fires 
in fire-resistive buildings recorded in the 
N.F.P.A. fire record files, the data ana- 
lyzed are sufficient to draw general con- 
clusions as to the effectiveness of fire- 
resistive construction in retarding fires 
and minimizing losses, limitations of de- 
ficiencies of construction in actual fire 
experience, value as conflagration bar- 
riers and similar details. 

“The N.F.P.A. Committee on Building 
Construction has recommended the fol- 


lowing safe practices for fire-resistive 
construction: (a) the use of materials or 
structures based upon fire resistance es- 
tablished by tests; (b) adequate protec- 
tion for metal members to insure 
against a rise of temperature that would 
seriously impair their strength or use- 
fulness; (c) the use of incombustible 
roof covering and roof structure; (d) 
the protection of horizontal and vertical 
openings, preventing spread of fire from 
ene section to another or one floor to 
another; (e) proper protection against 
exposure fire. 

“Practically all of the large city con- 
flagrations have demonstrated the value 
of fire-resistive construction and para- 
doxically at the same time brought out 
its limitations. From these fires it ap- 
pears that fire-resistive buildings, prop- 
erly protected, may form a valuable bar- 
rier against the spread of the confla- 
gration, but without protection, particu- 
larly against exposures, they offer but 
little resistance. 

“Due to the almost unchallenged be- 
lief in the security of fire-resistive build- 
ings, fire prevention and fire protection 
for such buildings can best be empha- 
sized by specific examples of a disregard 
of serious hazards. The records of fires 
in fire-resistive buildings assembled are 
not intended as a presentation of new 
data, but rather as a compilation of fire 
experience in convenient reference form. 
Fire Record of Fire-resistive Buildings 

“The fire record of fire-resistive build- 
ings has, on the whole, been uniformly 
good. Nevertheless, there have been 
sufficient instances where a considerable 
loss has resulted to serve as a warning 
that incombustible materials used in con- 
struction do not alone make a building 
and its contents proof against fire. Many 
fire-resistive buildings have come 
through fire almost unscathed yet with 
severe damage to their combustible con- 
tents. Others have been subjected to 
severe structural damage where adequate 
protection has not been given to struc- 
tural members or all parts of the build- 
ing were not equally fire-resistive. 

“The files of the Department of Fire 
Kecord of the National Fire Protection 
Association contain reports on more than 
thirty-four hundred fires in fire-resistive 
buildings occurring between January 1, 
1925, and July 1, 1932. These have been 
classified as fires in which fire-resistive 
construction was not a factor, fires in 
which fire-resistive construction was a 
factor in preventing spread of fire or se- 
rious loss to the building, and fires in 
fire-resistive buildings involving severe 
or large losses. In compiling this rec- 
ord every effort has been made to clas- 
sify properly each fire and it is believed 
that the classification of those fires 
where fire-resistive construction was a 
factor is as accurate as possible. 

“Of the total number of fires studied 
for the purpose of this fire record, 3,227 
may be classified as fires in which fire- 
resistive construction was not a factor, 
or of little significance, in so far as it 
was possible to ascertain. These fires, 
for the most part, were of a minor na- 
ture and were extinguished by the opera- 
tion of automatic sprinklers, first aid 
equipment or a single stream from stand- 
pipe or fire department hose line. Losses 
were nominal, being practically all less 
than $1,000 per fire, except in a few in- 
stances where considerable water damage 
resulted. The significant feature in this 
group of fires is the clear indication of 
the value of automatic sprinkler and first 
aid equipment in buildings of fire-re- 
sistive construction as well as in build- 
ings of inferior and more readily com- 
bustible character. 

“Of the fires comprising this group, 2,- 
409 occurred in buildings used for indus- 
trial ‘purposes, 619 in mercantile prop- 
erty, and 199 in miscellaneous occu- 
pancies such as garages, hotels, public 
buildings, etc. , 

Fires in Which Fire-resistive Con- 

struction Was a Factor 

“Fire-resistive construction was an im- 
portant factor in preventing the spread 
of the fire and confining it to the area 
ef origin (room or floor) in one hun- 
dred and fiftv-four fires during the pe- 
riod covered by this fire record. In all 
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but six instances the loss to the build- 
ing itself was less than $5,000, although 
there were forty fires (26% of the total 
number) in which the loss to the con- 
tents of the building was in excess of 
that amount. These large contents 
losses were largely due to the suscepti- 
bility of the merchandise or machinery 
involved, to severe damage by water 
and/or smoke. Eighty-seven of these 
fires occurred in industrial plants, forty- 
two in mercantile establishments, and 
twenty-five in miscellaneous occupancies. 
“Forty-eight fires included in this rec- 
ord occasioned large losses to buildings 
and contents or both. In one instance 
the building loss alone was $293,037, in 
two instances the contents losses were 
$351,998 and $313,750 respectively, and in 
three other instances where the build- 
ing and contents losses were not sepa- 
rable the total combined losses were 
$140,000, $250,000, and $400,000. These 
fires include eighteen which occurred in 
industrial plants, fifteen in mercantile es- 
tablishments, and fifteen in buildings of 
miscellaneous occupancy.” 





NINE HELD ON ARSON CHARGES 





Bail for Eight in London Set at Huge 
Sum of £75,000; Two Women 
Among the Defendants 

sail totalling no less than £75,500 was 
asked for by the magistrate at Bow 
Street Court, London, recently, when 
seven men and a woman were remanded 
on a charge of conspiracy to defraud va- 
rious insurance companies and_ under- 
writers at Lloyd’s by means of setting 
fire to insured property and premises and 
making false and exaggerated claims for 
losses incurred with respect to such fires, 

The defendants were: Leopold Harris, 
34, assessor, £20,000 bail. William Heri- 
vel, 68, silk agent, £9,500 bail. Harry 
Gould, 46, salvage merchant, £20,000 bail. 
Louis Jarvis, 45, gown manufacturer, 
£20,000 bail. Felix Bergolz, 43, manu- 
facturing jeweler, £1,000 bail. Mrs. Dag- 
mar Rebecca Bergolz, 40, £1,000 bail. 
Henry Christopher Priest, 35, general 
printer, £2,000 bail. Bernard Bowman, 
42, traveler, £2,000 bail. 

The court was crowded when the mag- 
istrate, R. F. Dummett, took his seat. 
The charge, which followed warrants, 
was read over to the defendants, all of 
whom pleaded not guilty. 

All the defendants have been formally 
remanded on bail. The case, when it 
comes on, will be one of the most sensa- 
tional in London criminal annals. Bail 
of £20,000 is the highest total fixed in 
any case in London for six years. After 
the eight defendants were remanded in 
this case, another man was arrested in 
connection with the same charge. He 
will appear later. 





Westchester Fire Shows 
Assets of $19,326,832 


The Westchester Fire of the Crum 
& Forster group has issued its ninety- 
sixth annual statement showing assets 
at the close of 1932 of $19,326,832. The 
company has a capital of $1,000,000 and 
net surplus of $3,934,582 after setting up 
a contingency reserve of $4,635,824. The 
unearned premium reserve amounts to 
$7,269,436. The assets include $1,480,350 
in cash and $1,324,597 in United States 
Government bonds. 





CHANGE BOSTON HEADQUARTERS 


The New England department of the 
fire companies of the American group 
moved on February 20 from 141 Milk 
Street, Boston, to larger quarters at 40 
Broad Street. The new location will 
make for greater convenience and util- 
ity because the same building houses the 
New England Insurance Exchange, the 
Boston Board of Underwriters, the Un- 
derwriters Bureau, the Insurance Lt- 
brary and the Boston Stamping Office. 





BALTIMORE AMERICAN 


The Baltimore American of the Home 
group reports assets of $4,921,289 and 
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“CONFIDENTIAL” 


NE of the greatest requisites in the inspection business 
to the continued success of the service and satisfaction 


of the client is the confidential treatment of information. 


* * 


The improper use or dissemination 
of information received in inspection 
reports, will destroy that mutual 
confidence necessary to the exchange 


of information. 


* * 
Cooperation with inspection services, such as The Hooper- 


Holmes Bureau, in this regard will greatly enhance the value 


of inspection reports. 


* * 


It’s our business to help your business. 







































































THE HOOPER-HOLMES BUREAU, Inc. 
: 102 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








A special agent dreamed that he was 
in Hades, and his Satanic majesty was 
showing him the scenery. They stopped 
at a door, the thermometer showing the 
heat in the room behind the door to be 


6,000 degrees, or as much an acetylene 
torch. “Who is in that apartment?” the 
fieldman asked. “That room is reserved 
for agents who do not open letters ad- 
dressed to them until the fieldmen come 
around to jack them up.” “Let me shovel 
on some more coals,” the fieldman said. 

Proceeding further on their pleasant 
tour they reached a large pit from which 
immense heat issued. “And what is this ?” 
“This is reserved for agents who never 
have time to give a fieldman an oppor- 
tunity to sit down and talk over a little 
difference in accounts, who are always 
too busy and have to get right out, after 
you call, to see a customer.” “Turn on 
more heat,” said the fieldman. Then they 
approached another sub-division of Hell, 
from which shouts were emanating. This, 
his Satanic majesty declared, was full 
of agents who promised to send checks 
the next day or let checks go to pro- 
test, well knowing they would go to 
protest. 

There were many other sub-divisions 
pleasantly visited that day, occupied by 
agents who never correct violations until 
the last moment; agents who think com- 
panies are always wrong; agents who 
send daily reports without explanation 
about four weeks or so late; agents who 
get out of town when they know a spe- 
cial is coming to visit them; agents who 
deliberately put you on a “skate”; agents 
who send in a bum risk and mark “Com- 
plimentary to Special Agent Schniggle- 
fritz,"—no compliment; and agents who 
think and say the home office has no- 
thing else to do but to annoy them. 

At the end of this pleasant sight- 
seeing trip, Satan said, “If you come 
tomorrow, I will show you the depart- 
ment in which I keep fieldmen.” 
(Continued in our next instalment-E.H.) 

* * x 


Power Not Always What It Seems 
One thing life has taught me is that 
most all humans or groups of humans, 


when things are coming their way and 


they seem to be in an impregnable posi- 
tion by virtue of their success, are in- 
clined to become impregnated with the 
idea that they can do anything they 
want, and get away with it. A feeling 
of this kind got into the heads of the 
railroad executives at one time, when 
they thought they were the only ones 
that could furnish transportation. Like- 
wise the city and suburban and long 
distance electric lines got to feeling their 
oats in a similar manner. The labor un- 
ions also felt all powerful, believing they 
could tie up the entire transportation 
system and practically have the popula- 
tion of the larger cities at their mercy. 
When, however, the automobile and 


good roads came, all of the above inter- 
ests commenced to realize painfully that 
they were not nearly so important as 
they had been as a transportation strike 
would simply force the people to use 
automobiles entirely. The coal industry 
was taught a similar lesson through the 
introduction of oil burners. Even the 
powerful gasoline companies realize that 
it may be only a question of time when 
their products will be replaced, for there 
is the Diesel engine, using cheaper fuel 
and no electric spark. 

Things seem to even up in the long 
run, but some of these once all power- 
ful corporations are still suffering from 
the regulatory legislation introduced 
thirty years ago to curb them, which is 
hardly fair. My point was never more 
forcibly illustrated than by the trolley 
strike in Buffalo in 1910 or 1912. For no 
good apparent reason, and not for higher 
wages, the labor unions tied up the 
trolley systems of Buffalo, thinking the 
public sorely inconvenienced could be used 
as a lever to bring the trolley company 
to its feet. The automobile, however, had 
come in and the citizens of Buffalo co- 
operated with one another in giving 
pedestrians rides up and down town for 
pleasure or profit. Soon they did not 
care whether there was a strike or not. 
The strike lasted a long while but no- 
body cared very much relatively speak- 
ing. It practically broke the trolley com- 
pany and also diminished the number of 
jobs for the unsuccessful strikers. 

A subway strike in New York would 
still be somewhat of a calamity, but not 
as much as it would have been years ago. 
This always reminds me of what G. 
Schimmel, dead long ago, who was 
manager of the Brooklyn branch office 
of the Germania Fire from 1871 to 1910, 
used say to me when reading newspaper 
articles, and commenting forcibly there- 
en: “Nur ruhig, es wird schon schief 
gehen,” which translated means, “Never 
mind, things may go wrong some time, 
sooner or later,” i.e, even if things are 
going all right now. 

Arrogance always comes before a 
“tumble,” with individuals in personal 
and business life, with corporations, and 
with nations. Persia, defeated by a hand- 
ful of Greeks; Rome, overrun by the 
“barbarians” some of whom were our 
ancestors; Spain, defeated by the Eng- 
lish; France, under Napoleon humbled 
by the Allies; England, staggered by 
the loss of her fine colonies (now the 
United States); then Germany. All had 
their try at arrogance and were humbled. 
It is human nature to feel elated by suc- 
cess and power but time chastens all, 
more or less. It is only with truly big 
men, like Washington, or Lincoln, that 
success does not go to the head. When 
one considers how infinitesimally small 
a human’s life seems alongside of a thou- 
sand years, one laughs at chestiness and 
the airs success or power gives some 
people. 


Oo. J. PRIOR. PRESIDENT 
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National Union Fire 
Of Pittsburgh Report 


The National Union Fire of Pittsburgh 
closed 1932 with assets of $13,739,157. 
The capital amounts to $1,100,000 and 
the net surplus to $1,830,521, giving a 
policyholders’ surplus of $2,930,521. The 
contingency reserve amounts to $2,575,- 
953 and that for unearned premiums 
stands at $6,462,510. 





BOSTON OFFICES MOVE 


Four Make Headquarters in New Eng- 
land Insurance Exchange Building 
On Broad Street 
From this week on, four Boston rep- 
resentatives of several of the oldest fire 
and casualty companies in that part of 
New England will be situated under one 
roof in larger and more modern quarters 
in the New England Insurance Exchange 
Building at 40 Broad Street. Harold A. 
McKenna, Willard S. Oldreive, Felix F. 
Porter and Harold F. Still are now lo- 
cated in the suite of offices entered 
through Room 320 which includes the 
space formerly occupied by W. A. Ham- 
ilton & Co, and the adjoining offices. _ 

Mr. McKenna is resident manager of 
the New England department of the 
London Guarantee & Accident, and Mr. 
Oldreive is New England manager of 
the Phoenix Indemnity. They were for- 
merly located at 141 Milk Street. Mr. 
Porter is state agent for the Phoenix 
of London, the Imperial Assurance of 
New York and the United Firemen’s of 
Philadelphia while Mr. Still is state 
agent for the Phoenix Underwriters, the 
Columbia, and the Union Marine and 
General. Messrs. Porter and Still were 
formerly at 33 Broad Street. 





COATES WITH RHODE ISLAND _ 


Aaron T. Coates of Louisville, Ky., has 
resigned as special agent of the National 
Union Fire to become state agent of 
the Rhode Island and the Merchants 
of Providence in Kentucky and Tennes- 
see. He will succeed the late H. J. 
Whittier. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE (1720) 
FIRE and MARINE LINES 


PROVIDENT FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
FIRE LINES 


CAR & GENERAL INS. CORP., LTD. 
CASUALTY LINES 


95 Maiden Lane, New York 












222ND YEAR 


SUN 
INSURANCE OFFICE, LIMITED 


FOUNDED 1710 
United States Branch 
55 Fifth Ave. New York 
Western Department 
Wrigley Bldg., 410 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 


Pacific De; t 
N. W. Cor. S ry 7 Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 














TOKIO AND STANDARD REPORTS 





Both Companies Show Strong Financial 
Positions; Former Has Assets of 
$13,822,797; Latter, $5,965,404 

The United States branch of the 
Tokio Marine & Fire and its American 
affiliate, the Standard of New York, 
show strong financial statements as of 
December 31, 1932. The U. S. branch 
of the Tokio has total assets of $13, 
822,797 and net surplus of $8,936,637. The 
contingency reserve amounts to $2,050,- 
498. Cash in banks and office of $3,- 
055,471 exceeds the underwriting liabili- 
ties which amount to $2,435,660. Of this 
$1,843,560 constitutes the reserve for un- 
earned premiums. 

The Standard of New York has assets 
of $5,965,404, capital of $1,500,000 and net 
surplus $1,922,578. The contingency re- 
serve amounts to $1,142,045 and that for 
unearned premiums totals $1,186,730. 
Among the company’s assets the cash 
item totals $2,182,323 or considerably 
more than the total current liabilities. 





FRED. MICHEL’S NEW POST 

Frederick Michel has become associ- 
ated with McDaniel, Cloud & Maeser of 
New York City as manager of the in- 
land marine department. He was for- 
merly with George H. Smith & Hicks, 
for many years marine representative of 
the Home. Later he was connected with 
the Home in New York, leaving in 1930. 
Since then he has been engaged in the 
local inland marine agency field. 





17-23 John Street, New York 
COrtland 7-8300 





Uptown 


122 East 42nd St.—LExington 2-6715 
245 Fifth Ave.—AShland 4-1772 
578 Madison Ave.—WIckersham 2-2627 
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The original Home Office building of 
the Glens Falls Insurance Company 




















Change is with us each minute, each 
hour, each day. Progress demands 
change in size, in methods of doing 
businessand in equipment.The Glens 
Falls since it was housed in its origi- 
nal Home Office building has 
changed in many ways—it has out- 
grown three Home Office buildings; 
its personnel has grown enormously; 
its representatives are located in 
practically all parts of the world: two 
other companies are its subsidiaries; 

it is a member of the Marine 
Office of America and the 
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DURING THE GOLD RUSH DAYS OF ‘49 
THE GLENS FALLS MADE ITS BOW 


Associated Aviation Underwriters; 
its facilities are sufficient to write 
almost every form of insurance ex- 
cept life. Change after change has 
been made to satisfy the demands 
of progress. 

Yet with all these external changes 
the Glens Falls has remained the 
same in basic principles. It is friend- 
ly, fair in its dealings with its agents 
and policyholders and maintains a 
firm financial structure — qualities 
developed from the very be- 
ginning of the Glens Falls. 
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Adjustment Bureau 
Opens an Auto Dep’t 


‘RALPH S. CLINGER IN CHARGE 





He Will Supervise Automobile, Inland 
Marine, Aviation and Casualty 
Losses in East 





The Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bu- 
reau, Inc., on Wednesday announced the 
establishment of a special risk depart- 
ment in the Eastern department with 
headquarters at 116 John Street, New 
York. Ralph S. Clinger will be super- 
intendent of the new department and 
will work under General Manager W. J. 
Greer of the Eastern branch of the 
F.C.A.B. 

This new department will have super- 
vision of automobile, aviation, casualty 
and miscellaneous inland marine losses. 
For some time past the Eastern depart- 
ment has been handling a considerable 
volume of automobile and inland marine 
business and now has at each branch 
office one or more adjusters qualified for 
this work. Beginning March 1 the East- 
ern department is able to take care of 
an increased volume of automobile and 
inland marine losses. There will also be 
provided all necessary facilities for the 
handling of aviation and casualty losses. 
The companies using the Fire Compa- 
nies’ Adjustment Bureau, Inc., will be 
advised from time to time as these ad- 
ditional facilities are established. 


Clinger Experienced Adjuster 


Mr. Clinger has been manager of the 
branch office of the F.C.A.B. at Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., for the last three years. 
Prior to joining the General Adjustment 
Bureau, as the Eastern department was 
known before control was secured by 
the F.C.A.B., Mr. Clinger was an inde- 
pendent adjuster for more than seven- 
teen years. He is an expert fire ad- 
juster as well as an authority on losses 
of the type which the new special risk 
department will supervise. 

Company automobile adjusters are 
pleased with this step taken by the Fire 
Companies’ Adjustment Bureau in the 
East. There has long been complaints 
of loose adjustments in the automobile 
field and there is a strong feeling that 
the extension of the F.C.A.B. facilities 
to automobile loss settlements will be 
distinctly beneficial 

In other parts of the country the Fire 
Companies’ Adjustment Bureau has al- 
ready established automobile and avia- 
tion departments. In the Southeastern 
branch at Atlanta Henry Collier is su- 
pervisor of this department. At Dallas, 
Tex., Harry J. Boyle, formerly with Mc- 
Bride, Bourne & Kennedy, independent 
adjusters of New Orleans, is in charge. 
Last November when the F.C.A.B. took 
over this adjusting firm Mr. Boyle was 
transferred to Dallas where he has ju- 
risdiction over the States of Texas, Ok- 
lahoma, Arkansas and Louisiana. Stan- 
ley Gearhart is the automobile and avia- 
tion loss head at San Francisco. 

These three men are all ex-flyers and 
know every angle of the automobile 
and aviation loss game. Mr. Boyle re- 
cently added to his fine record by his 
adjustment of the damage done to a 
plane in which Major Doolittle was fly- 
ing. This plane was forced down in a 
Southern swamp and it was feared that 
a total loss of about $20,000 would be 
suffered. However, Mr. Boyle flew ‘to 
the scene and supervised the removal of 
vital parts of the plane before an incom- 
ing tide could do heavy damage. As a 
result the final loss was less than $8,000. 


1932 REPORT OF NORTH STAR 

The North Star of New York, a fire 
reinsurance company affiliated with the 
General Reinsurance group, reports as- 
sets of $3,963,692 in its 1932 report. In 
addition to the capital stock of $800,000 
there is a net surplus of $1,068,701, cre- 
ating a policyholders’ surplus of $1,868,- 
701 or more than the total outstanding 
underwriting reserves.. The premium re- 
serve amounts to $1,329,817 and that for 
contingencies is $336,786. 











Insurance Stock Prices 
Given as of February 28 


Closing quotations for some of the 
leading insurance stocks on Tuesday of 
this week are presented herewith through 
the courtesy of J. K. Rice, Jr. & Co, 
of 120 Broadway, New. York City, spe- 
cialists in insurance.stocks and other 
unlisted securities: 


Bid Asked 
Aetna Casualty & Surety.... 35 37 
Rotan CRE) oo iccsccetsescgiae 26 
pS OCD FPS ae 10% 114% 
Aarwultural ... scope Sve: 0 an 39 
American Alliance +........ 10 if 
American of Newark..-..... 6% 714 
American Surety ........... 8% oY, 
Automobile ........ inead Sf 15 
Baltimore American ...%.... 1% 2% 
Bankers & Shippers.,....:. 15 20 
TOI ce dec Ga acer De, once 325 340 
COG. cccnineas cee deceeee 9 11 
City of New York.,..,0<%-: 60 75 
Conn. General Life:.....:%: 18% 19% 
| eee ere oF 40 43 
PORTE on cescvac) stacetas 5% 6 
Pranklin Fire i,....$202istip 9% 10% 
Cente: PONS. hac itie  bvcncacs 20 22 
Globe & Rutgers........... 28 33 
Great American ........:00: 10 11 
SN Ec ocav.ccnawinens 7 8 
Manover Fire .icccccccescns 18% 19% 
ee ee a ee ee 7 8 
PEGSEROO PITS on vcccvsccccea 32 4 
Home Insurance Co........ 12% 134% 
DIMMED cs ca ewaceaeane 5% 64 
National Fire ......cccsecee 35 36 
National Liberty ........... 2% 3% 
National Union Fire........ 18 21 
New Brunswick ............ 714 9 
New Hampshire Fire....... 27 29 
reer rere 7 9 
IORI TRINGP Sac csicwrevsses 7% 84 
Peewee Pate bocce ccchaensewe 23 28 
PROC File: okccccecnceicns 45 47 
Preferred Accident ......... 7 8 
Providence Washington..... 16 17 


St. Paul Fire & Marine..... 100 105 

Security 

Springfield Fire & Marine.. 61 63 
oat 


Sun Life Assurance.........2 45 265 
OED. eons cwhantecnkeer 300 310 
Be Rs ow cnkacadavinkawas 16% 18 
WHORICHCOET on ccc cecviedeess 114% 12% 





Philadelphia Agents Seek 
End of Co. Competition 


There is a story going the rounds in 
Philadelphia that the local agents there 
would voluntarily accept a lower com- 
mission scale if the fire companies would 
eliminate the over-the-counter and 
branch office competition. Some agents 
are said to be even willing to accept a 
commission scale of 20% plus a 10% 
contingent if the companies will discon- 
tinue all forms of competition with their 
local agents. 

“If we make 1% or 2% net overwrit- 
ing commission with a contingent we 
consider ourselves lucky,” one agent said. 
“We are willing to take our chances on 
making a profit on the overwriting. All 
that we are asking from the companies 
is a chance to make a living.” 


New Hampshire Fire 1932 
Surplus Exceeds Liabilities 


The New Hampshire of Manchester, 
N. H., shows assets of $15,847,113 in its 
annual report for 1932. This well-estab- 
lished New England company has a net 
surplus of $5,199,959 and a capital of 
$3,000,000, making the policyholders’ sur- 
plus $8,199,959. The contingency re- 
serve amounts to $2,179,350 and that for 
unearned premiums is $4,517,925. 








OPPOSE NEW PA. CODE 
Opposition to the proposed new insur- 
ance code for Pennsylvania was ex- 
pressed before a joint hearing of the 
House and Senate Insurance Committees 
at Harrisburg on Tuesday. William H. 


Johnson, former Deputy Commissioner, 
and Homer W. Teamer, secretary of the 
Insurance Federation of Pennsylvania 
were among those who stated that there 
was no real necessity for récodifying the 
present laws. 





Commercial Union Figures 


The United States branch of the 
Commercial Union Assurance of Lon- 
don reports assets of $13,550,200 at the 
close of 1932. Of this sum the surplus 
to policyholders amounts to $4,400,956. 
The reserve for unearned premiums 
amounts to $5,762,551 and that for 
contingencies to $1,857,280. The Com- 
mercial Union has a strong investment 
portfolio and in addition has a cash 
item of $2,905,983. 











TALKS ON RIOT COVERAGE 
L. R. Hanawalt of Hartford Fire Ex- 
plains This Form of Coverage to 
Chicago Brokers and Agents 

Dangers under present conditions are 
causing apprehension among fire under- 
writers as to riot, civil commotion and 
explosion hazards, according to L. R. 
Hanawalt, Western Department assist- 
ant manager at Chicago of the National 
Fire of Hartford. Mercantile establish- 
ments providing the necessities of life 
are potential targets for raids as hard 
times continue and welfare funds are be- 
coming depleted. 

Indications of this increasing danger 
come from the increasing interest of 
merchants in the coverage. Mr. Hana- 
walt expressed these views before an au- 
dience of agents and brokers which met 
Tuesday evening in the Insurance Ex- 
change Building under the auspices of 
the Continental Casualty of Chicago. 
The speaker urged that these particular 
lines should be written concurrently with 
fire insurance on mercantile property, to 
expedite underwriting and claim settle- 
ments. 

This increasing hazard of riot, civil 
commotion and explosion, Mr. Hanawalt 
suggested, is spotty in character in that 
the hazard varies as the locality which 
is affected by police protection afforded, 
foreign elements, poverty and illiteracy. 
The outlying districts of metropolitan 
areas are in greater danger than con- 
centrated commercial centers where po- 
lice protection is adequate, he said. 








AMERICAN PREMIUMS GAINED 





Losses Paid in 1932 Showed Slight Drop; 
Large Increase in Volume of 
Uncollected Premiums 


President C. Weston Bailey of the 
American of Newark comments on the 
results of the company’s operations in 
1932 in a letter received this week by 
the stockholders. In this communica- 
tion he says in part: 

“The operations of the company in 
1932 resulted in an increase of more 
than 5% in premium income, and our 
earned premiums were $12,812,477. The 
losses paid on policies during the year 
were 2% below those of the previous 
year, or sufficiently to reduce the ratio 
of losses paid to premiums written by 
more than four points. There was 
nevertheless an underwriting loss of 
$734,779 on the basis of losses and under- 
writing expenses incurred as against pre- 
miums earned. This underwriting loss 
was in part offset by a gain of $90,578 
from investments; but the shrinkage in 
market values of securities continued and 
there was a net decline in total assets 
of $1,471,359. Our surplus to policyhold- 
ers on December 31, 1932, was $8,168,911. 
_“Controllable expenses, such as sala- 
ries, rent, printing and stationery, have 
been very substantially reduced; but 
there were other expense items that 
proved less readily amenable to control. 
And there was also a large increase in 
the total of unadmitted assets, such as 
premiums and other receivables in course 
of collection but past due, some of which 
are tied up in suspended banks.” 





COMPULSORY INVESTMENT LAWS 


Among the state legislatures in which 
bills have been introduced this session 
calling for investment within the state 
of 75% of the legal reserves of busi- 
ness withiti the state are Michigan, Mis- 
souri and Oklahoma. 
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Agency Balance Rule 
Adopted by S. E. U. A, 


PROVISIONS MADE MANDATORy 





Premiums Must Be Submitted by Agen. 
cies Within Required Time; De. 
linquent Balance Rule, Too 





The South-Eastern Underwriters Asso. 
ciation adopted a mandatory agency hal. 
ance rule and a mandatory delinquent 
agency balance rule at the special meet. 
ing held Wednesday at the Waldorf. 
Astoria Hotel in New York. These rules 
become effective June 30. They were 
passed almost unanimously after thor- 
ough discussion by the executive commit. 
tee on Monday. The text of the manda- 
tory agency balance rule follows: 

“The premium on every policy, certif- 
cate or binder issued is due and payable 
on the date on which it takes effect, by 
in no event must the payment of any 
such premium by the agent to the com- 
pany be delayed beyond the first day of 
the third month following that in which 
the policy, certificate or binder or en. 
dorsement bearing an additional premium 
takes effect. 

“The date beyond which premium pay- 
ment to the company may not be delayed 
is to be calculated from the month in 
which the insurance is effective either 
by policy, certificate or binder, regard- 
less of the date when the policy, cer- 
tificate or binder was actually issued.” 

Besides adopting a mandatory rule for 
the handling of delinquent agency bal- 
ances, the association also adopted two 
advisory plans for the guidance of field 
men’s committees in handling delinquent 
agencies. One is for the smaller agency 
and the other for larger agencies and 
they are known, respectively, as Plan A 
and Plan B. The mandatory delinquent 
agency balance rule will be published in 
full next week. 





SCHRODER SUCCEEDS WALTERS 

The London & Lancashire group an- 
nounces the appointment of Cortland H. 
Schroder as special agent for Connecti- 
cut in succession to Charles P. Walters, 
who has resigned to accept a_ similar 
position with Wakefield, Morley & Co, 
well-known general agents of Hartford. 
Mr. Schroder is well equipped to look 
after the important interests of the com- 
panies with which he is to be associated. 
He is a graduate of Tufts College and 
received his early training in the home 
office of a prominent insurance company. 
For the past two and a half years Mr. 
Schroder has been special agent in the 
territory now under his_ supervision, 
where he is well and favorably known. 


EXCHANGE COMMITTEE MEETS 

The important advisory committee of 
the New York Fire Insurance Exchange 
held a meeting yesterday to consider the 
text of its report to the full member- 
ship of the Exchange. A special meet- 
ing of the Exchange will be held in the 
near future to pass upon the recom- 
mendations which the advisory commtt- 
tee will make. 








N. Y. C. PREMIUMS OFF 14% 

Fire premiums for the Manhattan and 
the Bronx for the last half of 1932 to- 
taled $8,894,231 as compared with $10; 
383,012 for the same six months of 1931. 
For the entire year of 1932 the premiums 
were $20,040,074 against $23,411,307 in 
1931. This is a decline of about 14% and 
comes in addition to the substantial de- 
clines in premium income in New York 


City in 1931 and 1930. 





FIELDMEN TO HEAR EDWARDS 
Elvin N. Edwards, district attorney of 
Nassau County, will be the speaker at 
the March meeting of the Suburban 
New York Field Club to be held on 
Monday, March 6, at 12:15 p.m. at the 
Elks Club in Brooklyn. Mr. Edwards has 
addressed the club before and his 
teresting address made a fine impression. 
A large turnout of fieldmen and home 
office representatives is expected. 
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= Globe & Rutgers 


‘a FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
4 111 William Street, New York City 


hee Thirty-Fourth Annual Statement—December 31, 1932 
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Outlines Problems Of 
Adjustment Bureau 


WORK THAT THE F.C. A. B. DOES 





Pacific Coast Manager Tells of Progress 
Being Made to Eliminate Bad 
Features of Adjusting 





Kennett W. Withers, general manager 
of the Pacific Coast branch of the Fire 
Companies’ Adjustment Bureau, Inc., 
spoke on loss adjusting problems at the 
recent annual meeting of the Fire 
Underwriters Association of the Pacific 
in San Francisco. Some of the inter- 
esting statements made by Mr. Withers 
follow herewith: 

For the first time to my knowledge 
we are compiling figures for the purpose 
of ascertaining the results of efficient 
adjustment work. We have often main- 
tained that the savings in loss as the 
result of exceptional effort and some ex- 
pense give a return far in excess of such 
cost and effort. We now have some 
evidence to substantiate our contentions. 

During the year 1932 adjustment sal- 
vage on fire losses only handled by the 
Bureau, representing the difference be- 
tween excessive amounts claimed by the 
assured and the settlements made, 
amounted to $1,523,080. This figure in- 
cludes savings from successful litigation, 
appraisals and total releases in connec- 
tion with incendiary losses, all of which 
have been unusual during 1932. In round 
figures the fire loss in the Pacific Coast 
Department of around $30,000,000 per 
year presents, on the basis of small per- 
centages, possibilities for savings or 
over-payments of sums far in excess of 
the cost of efficient adjustments. 

It is characteristic of our business that 
the adjusting profession has been a very 
easy one for the poor adjuster with an 
ability to make friends. Many have been 
satisfied with his work at the expense of 
the volume of loss paid. His income in 
many instances has been enhanced by 
satisfying claimants with loss dollars. 
For the good adjuster, conscientious at 
all times, to effect sound adjustments, 
avoiding criticism and handling pressure, 
the profession is a most difficult one 
requiring the utmost in ability, tact, per- 
severance and stamina. Does it not 
seem advisable to continue our endeav- 
ors to make the adjuster’s work harder 
by requiring the utmost in efficiency un- 
der proper supervision, and easier for 
the competent adjuster by confining his 
competition to actual known merit and 
protecting him wherever possible 
against unfair comparisons in the field 
with adjusters who specialize in over- 
payment of losses to avoid personal ef- 
fort and to buy favor for themselves 
with the companies’ money? 

Use of Expert Testimony 

Should we not also protect: the com- 
panies and the adjuster against pressure 
and criticism by permitting, or in fact 
encouraging the adjuster to support his 
conclusions wherever necessary with the 
highest type of expert testimony? Many 
times positions taken by adjusters which 
were eminently correct, but unsupported 
other than on the basis of his own 
knowledge, have caused unnecessary 
criticism from the public, agents, and the 
companies themselves. The mere fact 
that the adjuster might be wrong is suf- 
ficient for public criticism or criticism 
from the assured. 

Such criticism from the assured and 
his friends is sufficient for the agent to 
think the adjuster is probably wrong 
and warrants a complaint to the inter- 
ested company who usually feels that 
the adjuster should have kept them out 
of trouble. There are many cases where 
a passive attitude by one company or 
several companies, or their manifesta- 
tions of a superior importance of loss 
expense over the amount of loss paid, 
encourages the easy going adjuster to 
avoid complications by overpayment of 
the loss. During the past two years 


many of the companies have recognized 
this condition and revised their ideas of 
true economy in loss work. 

As to the cost of adjustments, we have 





admittedly encountered some difficulties 
in our system of actual cost. This in 
spite of the fact that our cost on the 
average and throughout is the lesser of 
all. The size of the loss is not a meas- 
uring stick for the expense. That must 
be judged entirely on the amount of time 
necessary to bring the result, and the 
expense may be at wide variance on 
losses of the same size. The proposition 
of adjusting costs has been a subject of 
wide discussion among adjusting agen- 
cies and it has been consistently main- 
tained by adjusters that successful bill- 
ing without complaint can only be ac- 
complished by fooling the companies. 
This is not an idle statement. It is sup- 
ported by the fact that in many quar- 
ters the system of arranging the bill to 
fit the case has been a consistent prac- 
tice and still is in some quarters. The 
vigorous solicitation of large line losses 
is simply an evidence of anxiety to get 
that class of loss because it offers the 
greatest opportunity for lucrative load- 
ing of charges. I have known of a great 
many individual losses paying a fee rep- 
resentative of a substantial annual in- 
come to the adjuster. 
Cost of Adjustments 

What is this cost of adjustments of 
which there has been so much discus- 
sion? During the year 1931 the cost of 
adjustment of fire losses in the Fire 
Companies’ Adjustment Bureau was 
3.7% of the paid loss over a volume of 
seventeen and a half million dollars. 
This represents, on the basis of a 50% 
loss ratio, about 1.85% of the premium. 
It seldom goes over 2% of the premium 
income. Compare this with any other 
unit cost in any other department of the 
business. The saving in waste expense 
by eliminating superfluous and improper 
adjusters would many times more than 
offset any additional cost of thorough 
and complete adjustments. In other 
words, saving in loss dollars can be ac- 
complished without increase, and in fact 
decreasing, the total company bill for 
adjustment service. 

I am, of course, not speaking of sav- 
ing money at the expense of an honest 
claimant. We all know how completely 
the companies are willing to meet their 
moral responsibilities and pay their just 
obligations. But do we honestly believe 
that the attitude of the public today 
evidences their appreciation of this high 
ideal on the part of the fire insurance 
companies? 

I previously referred to the importance 
of public contact in the adjustment of 
losses. Unquestionably public attitude 
is costing the companies millions of dol- 
lars every year and yet this cost can not 
be calculated. Loss adjusting is the 
only direct contact companies have with 
the public. All in the insurance business 
recognize that there is a pretty general 
antagonism towards the companies by 
the public, and it is more vigorous and 
more general than could be expected of 
the public upon the mere principle that 
insurance companies are corporations. 
Other kinds of corporations, formerly 
the target for vicious public animosity, 
have successfully and substantially re- 
duced that public attitude by improving 
their contacts and dealings with the 
public. 

Fraud and Arson 

Now we are confronted with this ever 
increasing problem of fraud and arson. 
And we are not reluctant to say that 
this increase may be attributed almost 
directly to “soft” and hasty adjustments 
and a total disregard by the companies 
of the necessity of spending time and 
money on every questionable loss; and 
more important than that, the necessity 
to employ adjusters who are assured, by 
the nature of their contact with the com- 
panies, of the companies’ support even 
in the majority of cases, in spite of 
pressure. While crime cannot be wholly 
eliminated from any business, we can 
predict a tremendous reduction in fraud 
and arson by vigorous and_ universal 
treatment. But it must be universal and 
it cannot be when many losses, or even 
a comparatively small number, are to be 
handled by “soft” adjusters or those un- 
der the dictation of others and flexible 
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RADICAL ILLINOIS LOSS BILL 





Measure in Legislature Would Create 
Commission to Handle Adjustments 
of Most Fire Lines 

The Illinois legislature now has under 
consideration a bill to create a commis- 
sion to handle and adjust all claims in 
Illinois arising under fire, tornado, hail, 
lightning and windstorm insurance. This 
attempt to bring loss adjustments un- 
der political control is made, according 
to the preamble of the bill, because fire 
insurance adjusters take “unfair and il- 
legal advantage of the policyholders.” 

According to the proposed law the 
commission would consist of five mem- 
bers, none of whom could be connected 
in any way with an insurance company 
writing the lines that would come under 
the jurisdiction of the commission. One 
interesting provision is that “at no time 
after the loss shall the policyholder or a 
representative of the insurance company 
carrying the insurance be entitled to in- 
spect or view said property unless such 
inspection is made in the presence of a 
member of the commission.” 

This bill likewise provides that a pol- 
icyholder need not file any proof of loss 
other than a notification of a loss to be 
sent immediately after any damage to 
the insured property is sustained. The 
commission would be financed by a tax 
of 3% of the amount of each loss settled. 
The salaries of commission members 
would be limited to $4,000 each. 

It is hardly necessary to state that the 
stock fire companies operating in IIlinois 
are strongly opposed to this piece of pro- 
posed legislation. They consider all fea- 
tures of the bill highly objectionable. 
From present indications the bill stands 
comparatively small chance of being en- 
acted into law. 


LORD BURGHLEY APPOINTMENT 








Insurance Man-Olympic Champion Made 
Chairman of British Junior 
Imperial League 

Lord Burghley, champion runner and 
hurdler, captain of the British Olympic 
Games Team at Los Angeles and now a 
very popular member of the London in- 
surance community, with London & Lan- 
cashire, has been elected to succeed Lord 
Stanley as chairman of the Junior Im- 
perial League. The choice of the coun- 
cil of the League was unanimous, and its 
members are congratulating themselves 
on the fact that they have secured the 
services of one who is at once so keen 
a politician and so fine an athlete. 

The “Imps,” as members of this body 
are known, represent the rising genera- 
tion of Conservatives, and their new 
chairman will appeal to them, possibly, 
with all the greater force because he is 
himself one of the “young men” of the 
party in the House of Commons. It is 
no small honor to be selected to preside 
over a nation-wide organization of this 
character at the age of 27. But, then, 
Lord Burghley is a very unusual young 
man. 


REPORT OF UNPAID PREMIUMS 

The Central Bureau of New York City 
report on overdue earned fire premiums 
covering last September shows a total 
of $40,104, an increase of $3,402 over 
the same month of 1931. The number of 
entries was 10,762, an increase of 2,695. 








to pressure. Have we received the 
maximum benefit from the sums spent 
by the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers through their arson department 
when the moral effect of their excellent 
work is being continuously torn down 
by loose adjustments? 

All of these conditions, the direct re- 
sult of public attitude toward our com- 
panies, may be met by fine and more 
complete technique in the adjustment of 
losses, by which process we can logi- 
cally expect an improvement in public 
relations. But it is essential that every 
loss be considered a complete job and 
be given all of the time and expense 
necessary to do it as it should be done. 
Just a few careless cases can tear down 
all of the good done in the majority. 


BRANCH OFFICE REPORT 





Geo. F. Kern of New York Sends Sub. 
Committee Data to P. H. Goodwin 
for Louisville Convention 

George F. Kern of Fuller & Kern of 
New York, and also president of the New 
York City local agents’ association, has 
forwarded to Percy H. Goodwin of San 
Diego, Calif., past-president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
the report on branch office operations 
which the latter will present to the mid- 
year meeting of the National Association 
in Louisville, Ky., March 21-23. Mr. 
Kern has been acting as chairman of a 
sub-committee of the fire conference 
committee of which Mr. Goodwin js 
chairman. 

Associated with Mr. Kern in the prep- 
aration of this report were E. Mc- 
Kelvey of Pittsburgh and Harvey B. Nel- 
son of Jersey City, both outstanding 
agents in their respective states. They 
met in New York recently to go 
over the branch office report before it 
was sent to Mr. Goodwin. The branch 
office problem is nationwide but is par- 
ticularly acute in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey and some other east- 
ern states. 

George W. Carter of Detroit, chairman 
of the casualty conference committee, and 
Thomas C. Moffatt of Newark, chairman 
of the surety conference committee, will 
submit reports at Louisville. 





WHEN SNOW BLOCKED ENGINES 





In February, 1899, Newark Experienced 
Snowfall and Cold Which Crippled 
Fire Department’s Work 
The heavy snowstorm which fell re- 
cently recalls to the minds of several 
veteran insurance men in Newark the 
blizzard which raged from February 11 
to 14, 1899. The streets became impass- 
able and all traffic was at a standstill. 
Superintendent Meeker of the Newark 
Salvage Corps realized that it would be 
impossible to respond to fire alarms with 
the regular wagon and so hired a large 
sleigh (one of the kind used for straw 

rides in those days) as a substitute. 
Covers and other equipment were 
loaded into the bottom and the crew 
used the side seats. Several calls for 
short runs were received and answered 
without much difficulty. Late on the 
afternoon of February 13 a call came 
from the extreme end of the city. Away 
went the sleigh but when several blocks 
away from the fire the front runner 
caught in a street car switch and over 
went the improvised salvage wagon. 
However, the sleigh was righted, equip- 
ment reloaded and another start made. 
By this time the sky was illuminated 
by the flames and after considerable dif- 
ficulty the corps reached the scene of 
the fire. It proved to be in an old type 
frame dwelling, once a fine residence but 
at the time vacant with only a caretaker 
in charge. The only other apparatus to 
reach the scene was the hose wagon of 
Engine 12 which was dragged through 
the drifts by five horses. The only avail- 
able hydrant was frozen and so the 
burning property was entirely destroyed 
while the helpless firemen looked on. 
An insurance man who answered the 
call with the salvage corps found on ar- 
riving at his office the next day that the 
Property was insured in his company. 
The damage amounted to between $5,000 


and $6,000. 





REAR ADMIRAL STEWART DEAD 


Rear Admiral Edwin Stewart, U. S. N., 
retired, died at his home in South 
Orange. N. J., this week following a 
long illness. He was buried in Ar- 
lington National Cemetery. He was the 
father of William E. Stewart, vice-presi- 
dent of the American of Newark. The 
elder Mr. Stewart would have been 9% 
years of age in May. He was gradu- 
ated from Williams College and serve 
in the Civil War with Farragut’s fleet. 
From 1890 until 1809 when he retired 
from active service Admiral Stewart was 
Paymaster General of the Navy. 
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equitability 


fairness in loss adjustments—promptness of settlements—these, 
no less than the Queen’s sound resources, have earned the con- 
fidence and esteem of the insuring public as well as the good 
will of agents. Although the Queen has paid out over one hun- 
dred and five million dollars net losses, no catastrophe has ever 
affected the Queen’s ability to settle every claim fairly—equitably. 
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i MA 
Use of Softwoods Said 
To Aid Spread of Fire 


HARDWOODS ARE TOO COSTLY 


British Scientist Urges Development of 
Means to Make Softwood Fire Re- 
sistive by Impregnation 




















In a statement recently made in Eng- 
land by Digby L. Solomon, well-known 
British scientist and fellow of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, the ques- 
tion is raised why fire, when once it 
starts nowadays spreads so rapidly in 
both ships and buildings, and whether 
scientific knowledge 


with our modern 


reasonable steps cannot be taken to re- 
tard its terrifying advance. 

“So long as we furnish our buildings 
and ships with inflammable fabrics and 
stock our showrooms with inflammable 
coods,” Mr. Solomon declares, “and so 
long as we artificially light and heat our 
buildings and allow smoking in them, it 
may be taken for granted that, even 
with the utmost care and forethought, it 
is impossible entirely to prevent fire oc- 
curring, no matter what precautions are 
taken. 

“There can be no question that by far 
the greatest factor in the spread of fire, 
in both ships and buildings, is the use 
of softwood, both for constructional pur- 
poses and for ‘backings’ and ‘finishings.’ 
Although hardwoods are as a rule much 
more resistant to fire than softwoods, 
their use, except in certain cases, is 
limited on the score of expense, diffi- 
culty of working, shortage of supply, 
etc.: no effective substitutes for soft- 
wood have yet been found. 

“Certain processes, however, as for ex- 
ample the injection of certain chemicals 
into the timber, render wood much more 
immune against fire, but there are great 
difficulties at present in the general use 
of such impregnated woods. Some are 
secret trade processes whose efficiency 
is doubtful. Others render the timber 
difficult to work, and others are very 
expensive. 

“It would therefore appear that the 
time has now arrived when the large 
suppliers and users of timber, such as 
timber trade associations, the large ship- 
ping and shipbuilding concerns, building 
and joinery contractors, might request 
the Government, through the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search, to make this question of the 
impregnation of softwood as a fire-re- 
tardant one of the first problems of re- 
search for their proposed fire-testing sta- 
tion. Very possibly these bodies, and 
perhaps the leading insurance offices and 
underwriters as well, would be prepared, 
if required, financially to assist such re- 
search work.” 

FEDERAL, N. J.. STATEMENT 

The Federal of New Jersey, for which 
Chubb & Son are the managers, reports 
assets of $16,089,423 in its 1932 financial 
statement. The company has a capital 
of $2,000,000 and net surplus of $8,433,- 
319. The contingency reserve totals $1,- 
519,641 and the reserve for unearned 
premiums $1,722,151. The bulk of the 
Federal’s investments is in bonds and 
guaranteed and preferred stocks. Only 
$844,049 out of a total of $13,280,061 in 
investments is in common stocks. The 
company writes all the various forms of 
marine insurance. 





RE-ELECTED BY AUTO ASS’N 

Directors of the National Automobile 
Underwriters Association have re-elected 
C. E. Case, assistant United States man- 
ager of the North British & Mercantile, 
as chairman and R. I. Catlin, assistant 
vice-president of the Automobile, as 
vice-chairman. 




















1932 Inland Marine 
Reports filed by companies of 1932 in- 
land navigation premiums and losses for 
1932 in part follow: 


Premiums Losses Paid 
Aetna loci ta tat week $1,261,929 $714,390 
Agricultural ....... 128,904 95,136 
American Alliance .. 32,817 21,042 
Amer. & Foreign... 148,401 18,121 
American of N. J... 453,632 272,598 
Atlantic Mutual .... 101,414 17,613 
Automobile ........ 1,037,883 573,816 
Boston lade lactis Beate 271,046 160,202 
Connecticut Fire .. 270,103 135,129 
Eagle S. & B. D... 85,334 66,708 
Fidelity & Guar.... 153,949 116,801 
errr 126,467 91,219 
eee 1,171,962 496,003 
Ins. Co. of N. A... 2,547,181 1,300,158 
Merchants of N. Y. 112,653 35,037 
National of Hartford 455,101 296,186 
Norwich Union .... 81,969 61,798 
Phoenix of Hart... 447,975 223,928 
Royal Exchange .... 73,830 54,573 
St. Paul F. & M... 1,535,044 958,948 
Sun ee 182,670 181,712 
Ree 230,432 172,851 
Travelers Fire ..... 427,568 207,308 





SALVAGE AWARDS DECLINED 
_The Liverpoot Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion reports that 11 salvage awards for 
a total sum of £34,975 were made by the 
Admiralty Court last year. 

These figures compare with 14 awards 
tor £44,080 in 1931, with 18 awards for 
£20,788 in 1930, and with 15 awards for 
£29,375 in 1929. The largest individual 
award last vear was for £19,000, and was 
granted to British, Dutch, and German 
tugs for their services in refloating after 
five attempts (and towing to Dover) the 
American steamer Hybert, of 6,501 tons, 
which stranded on the Goodwin Sands 
while bound from Texas ports to Havre, 
Antwerp, and Rotterdam. The value of 
the ship and cargo amounted to £71,057. 





ALEX. F. WILLIAMSON DEAD 

_ Alexander F. Williamson, veteran ma- 
rine insurance adjuster of Philadelphia, 
died last Saturday at the age of 77 years. 
He was a cargo,surveyor there for more 
than forty years, operating under his 
own name until 1925 when he turned his 
business over to Koehler, Kemp & 
Koehler, cargo surveyors. Mr. William- 
son associated himself with that firm and 
continued with it until two weeks ago 
when he was taken ill. 





1,492 REGISTER FOR EXAMS 


For the Insurance Institute of Amer- 
‘ca, Inc., examinations which begin on 
April 3 there are so far 1,492 students 
registered. This represents a decline of 
about 100 from the 1932 figure. While 
the largest number of registrants are in 
New York City, other cities well repre- 
sented include Winnipeg, Philadelphia, 
Vancouver, New Orleans and Boston. 
Those registered include students from 
thirty-five states, District of Columbia, 
Hawaii and seven provinces of Canada. 


H. C. HAMBRO DIES 





Chairman of Northern Assurance Was 
Well-known London Banker; 
Was in Poor Health 


Henry Charles Hambro, well-known 
London banker and a director of the 
Indemnity Mutual Marine Insurance Co., 
died recently following a heart attack. 
He was 64. 

Mr. Hambro was best known as a 
director of Hambro’s Bank and also of 
the Westminster Bank, one of the “big 
five” of the British banking world, but 
he was well known in the insurance 
world as chairman of the Northern As- 
surance Co. 

Until a year ago, when poor health 
forced him to curtail his activities, he 
took a great interest in the affairs of 
Bedfordshire, the county in which he 
lived. He was High Sheriff of Bed- 
fordshire in 1929 and was also a county 
magistrate. 

Mr. Hambro held several radio and 
telegraph directorships, being a director 
of Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Co., 
Imperial & International Communica- 
tions, Ltd., and Cables & Wireless, Ltd. 
He was a past prime warden of the 
Goldsmiths’ Company, one of the old 
livery companies of the City of London. 
He is survived by a widow, son and 
daughter. 


CHANGE IN HULL CLAUSE 


The Joint Hull Committee of the Liv- 
erpool Association states that paragraph 
(gz) of clause 22 of the Institute Time 
Clauses (Hulls) will be amended as from 
July, 1933, to read:—“Insurances irre- 
spective of amount against:—(1) Risks 
excluded by Clause 21, (2) loss or dam- 
age caused by strikers, locked-out work- 
men, or persons taking part in labor dis- 
turbances or riots or civil commotions 
and/or any person of malicious intent.” 
A similar alteration will be made, where 
necessary, in the other Institute Hull 
Clauses. 


QUEEN OF BERMUDA FIRE 


A small fire recently occurred in the 
engine-room of Britain’s latest luxury 
liner Queen of Bermuda, as she lay in 
drydock at Birkenhead. The fire, caused 
by a short circuit, was extinguished 
without any difficulty. The whole of 
the vessel is claimed to be fireproof. 
The liner will shortly take her final trial 
over a measured mile on the River 
Clyde. The fire caused a certain amount 
of excitement as a result of the fre- 
quency of luxury liner fires during re- 
cent months. 











PROTESTS GASOLINE TAX 

Rochester Board of Underwriters has 
adopted resolutions protesting against 
any increase in the New York State gas- 
oline tax, also of the establishment of 
new state taxes. A retrenchment in state 
expenditures is advocated to balance the 
budget, rather than the creation of new 
taxes. Thomas A. Sharp, association 
president, conducted the business meet- 
ing at which the resolutions were 
adopted. 
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A. G. Thacher Talk 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Thacher read the text of a resolution 
adopted last year by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New York 
asking Insurance Superintendent George 
S. Van Schaick of New York that con- 
sideration be given to importers and ex- 
porters in maintaining the broad marine 
insurance facilities now available. He 
said that as a matter of enlightened self 
interest the insurance business should 
not attempt to place restrictions on ma- 
rine underwriting, knowing that the 
competition for this business is not con- 
fined to the companies subject to the 
regulations imposed but is worldwide in 
scope. Mr. Thacher said that it is vital 
that underwriting powers should be as 
broad as desired in the resolution of the 
New York Chamber of Commerce in 
order to give the required support to 
American foreign trade. 

Mr. Thacher paid some fine tributes 
to the high character and ability of the 
New York Insurance Superintendents of 
the last twenty and more years. It is 
fortunate, he continued, that New York 
at present has such a capable, honor- 
able and clear thinking Insurance De- 
partment head as Mr. Van Schaick. 

Much of Mr. Thacher’s address was 
devoted to the relation of sea power to 
commerce and various efforts made 
through the centuries to increase or 
block the development of different na- 
tions’ freedom of action on the sea. He 
discussed Japanese-American positions 
in the Pacific Islands and the Far East 
and insinuated that current international 
developments did not appear to support 
the idea of full freedom for commerce 
in the Orient in the future. 





BRITISH MARINE RESULTS 





Profits Being Recorded as 1930 and 1931 
Accounts Are Closed; Future 
Less Optimistic 

The annual reports of British marine 
offices are now being compiled. That of 
the Indemnity has already been issued, 
and shows that over £30,000 has been 
transferred to profit and loss, this hav- 
ing been achieved by closing the 1930 
and 1931 underwriting accounts. It is 
presumed that most, if not all, offices 
will transfer substantial sums to profit 
and loss, but it must not be thought, on 
this account, that last year was as good 
an underwriting year as 1931. 

The three great liner fires come on the 
1932 account. In addition, it must not 
be expected that 1933 and succeeding 
years will yield the excellent sums which 
directors are now placing to profit and 
loss. Cargo rates of premium for 1933 
are on an average 25% lower than those 
obtainable two or three years ago; and 
on top of that the hull agreement, which 
has been in operation for the purpose 
of stabilizing rates and values regarding 
the vessels themselves, has been sus- 
pended owing to the increasing strength 
of the market outside the agreement. 





MARINE POWER REPLIES 


The New York Insurance Department 
has received communications from more 
than twenty Insurance Departments of 
other states acknowledging receipt of the 
letter sent out by the sub-committee oi 
the fire committee of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners re- 
questing that inland marine writing 
power legislation be deferred until after 
the National Convention has studied the 
whole subject and has made its recom- 
mendations. None of these replies ex- 
pressed opposition to the request made 
and so it is believed that the suggestion 
in the letter will be generally followed. 





WANT INCREASE IN TURKEY 

Fire insurance companies opérating in 
Turkey have asked for an increase in 
rates due to heavy losses there, includ- 
ing a $100,000 warehouse fire at Con- 
stantinople. The ministry of economy 


is considering an increase of from 10% 
to 22%. 
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An impressive review of the 1932 re- 
sults of the Globe Indemnity in the va- 
rious lines written was given by A. Dun- 
can Reid, president of the company, in 
a letter sent to the field force last week. 
Mr. Reid also spoke his mind freely on 
the effects of the prolonged depression 
on the business saying that he thought 
casualty and surety companies on the 
average have been burdened with more 
of its by-products than perhaps any other 
class of business. It was his opinion that 
the present time imposes upon the busi- 
ness the responsibility of working harder, 
thinking more clearly, “reviewing our 
problems more conservatively and, above 
all, carrying on with a spirit of conser- 
yvative optimism.” 

Discussing specific lines Mr. Reid was 
frank in saying that the greatest present 
problem arises from the writing of work- 
men’s compensatfon insurance. He indi- 
cated that the Globe’s policy will be to 
continue writing this line only as an ac- 
commodation for producers on whose 
business as a whole the company has 
made or expects to make a profit. “Our 
total volume of compensation must be re- 
duced,” he emphasized. “We are ana- 
lyzing results and conditions in each 
state and we hope these facts, together 
with our agency experience figures, will 
enable us to deal intelligently and fairly 
with the problem of individual produc- 
ers.” Speaking further on the compen- 
sation situation, Mr. Reid said: 


Rate Increases Inadequate 


“Notwithstanding their urgent need 
and all the efforts that have been made 
to secure increased rates, the companies 
have been generally unsuccessful in ob- 
taining the approval of supervising offi- 
cials to the necessary increases. Even 
prior to the past three years the compa- 
nies as a whole were sustaining a definite 
underwriting loss in compensation, the 
loss ratios showing a definite upward 
curve year after year. 

“During the past three years, reduced 
wage levels and part-time employment 
have reduced premiums despite higher 
rates. Concurrently, losses and expenses 
have been greatly increased because com- 
pensation statutes prescribe minimum 
amounts for disability payments regard- 
less of wages paid; injured employes, 
often aided by sympathetic employers and 
others, have prolonged disability periods 
beyond normal averages; Industrial 
Boards have been generous in reopening 
cases and granting increased benefits; in 
fact, all the beneficiaries of the compen- 
sation laws, including doctors and law- 
yers, have very naturally sought to ob- 
tain benefits in excess of those normally 
expected. 

“The experience upon which present 
rates are based cannot yet reflect these 
Tecent developments, nor can the in- 


CASUALTY AND SURETY 





Reid Views Compensation Line As 
Greatest Problem In The Business 


Globe Indemnity Will Continue Writing This Class Only as 
Accommodation He Says in Review of 1932 
Operations; Results in Other Lines 


creased cost be accurately measured for 
at least another year. Meantime, these 
costs go on mounting and we know they 
will so continue. 

“The result of these factors was, in the 
case of the Globe last year, even on a 
reduced volume, the greatest loss we 
have ever suffered from this class; near- 
ly one million dollars—an underwriting 
loss of twenty cents for every dollar of 
compensation earned premiums. 

“It is obvious that a most serious re- 
sponsibility rests upon the chief execu- 
tives of the companies to determine their 
future course in the writing of this busi- 
ness. Knowing that present rates are 
inadequate to cover the real cost of the 
business as revealed by the experience 
of former years, and knowing that this 
cost 1s mounting monthly and will in- 
crease, each executive must consider how 
he may keep the loss within a limit his 
company can afford.” 

Results in Auto Lines 

Mr. Reid was glad to report that the 
company had maintained its volume of 
automobile business last year in a satis- 
factory manner and that there was but 
a normal decrease in writings. He felt 
that the increased rates which became 
effective in 1931 and 1932 have been dem- 
onstrated by the loss cost developments 
which have come since those increases, 
as having been very necessary. He said 
further: 

“The experience on 1932 writings has 
not as yet developed sufficiently to en- 
able us to finally determine the adequacy 
of the 1932 rates, but I believe it will 
show a decided improvement over that 
of the several preceding years. So far 
as I can determine, with very few ex- 
ceptions, there will be no necessity for 
any automobile rate adjustments during 
the present year.” 

Fidelity and Surety 

As to fidelity and surety, Mr. Reid 
viewed these classes as having suffered 
proportionately more than any others 
from the economic conditions of the past 
three years. These conditions, he said, 
have been directly responsible for in- 
creased losses under all kinds of fidelity 
bonds covering positions of trust or trus- 
teeship as well as under all forms of mis- 
cellaneous types of bonds. Speaking on 
new underwriting requirements for con- 
tract bonds he said: 

“Competitive conditions under which 
contractors are endeavoring to secure 
contracts for public works make it im- 
perative for surety companies to require 
the highest degree of care and conser- 
vatism in the underwriting of these bonds. 
Many of the contractors who of neces- 
sity are making bids under present-day 
conditions and prices will find themselves 
—if our hopes for a return to normal 


(Continued on Page 45) 
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Baltimore Cos. Act in 
Bank Holiday Crisis 


NO DELAY IN PAYING CLAIMS 


“Business as Usual” Is Flashed to Field 
Forces by Co. Presidents Following 
Ritchie Moratorium 


banking morato- 
Ritchie of 
sal- 


surety companies 


Confronted by the 
rium ordered by Governor 
Maryland late last week, the large 
timore casualty and 
have acted quickly to quiet any fears on 
the part of their representatives through- 
out the country as to its effect upon 
their business. Presidents of the United 
States F. & G. Maryland Casualty, Fi- 
delity & Deposit and New Amsterdam 
Casualty were in closed session last Sat- 
urday following which wires were sent 


to branch offices that there would be 
no delay in the settlement of any claim 
and that “business would continue as 


usual.” 

The Eastern Underwriter was advised 
by E. Asbury Davis, president, United 
States F. & G., on Tuesday that “our 
business is not affected other than ar- 
ranging claim payments through New 
York banks.” At the same time the 
Maryland Casualty made the announce- 
ment that it was fully capable of taking 
care of its claims and meeting expenses 
and furthermore, that it has little de- 
pository liability in the state. 


Further Statement by Davis 


In a further statement on the situation 
President Davis of the U. S. F. & G 
said: “This company has functioned 
100% despite the bank holidays declared 
in Maryland and in other states. While 
I have no authority to speak for the 
other Baltimore companies, I know that 
they have been similarly fortunate. 

‘Baltimore is one of the principal cen- 
ters of the casualty and surety business, 
four of the major companies having their 
offices here. Probably in excess of 
$200,000 in claims are paid out in the 
aggregate daily by these four companies. 
It was vital that there be no delay or 
impairments in functioning. 

“The United States F. & G. has in- 
creased heavily its funds in New York 
depositories and our claim departments 
throughout the country are issuing all 


drafts on these New York depositories to 
avoid the delay pending the removal of 
banking restrictions in Maryland.” 


Bank Aid Bill Holds Interest 


The bank aid bill to safeguard deposi- 
tors which was being rushed through the 
Maryland legislature this week also held 
the close attention of the Baltimore 
company executives, particularly the pro- 
vision in it relative to the payments 
made under surety bonds. This provi- 
sion in the rough draft of the bill read: 

“No payment of any part of a deposit 
which is secured by any surety bond to 
the state, any county, municipality or 
town, or taxing district or political sub- 
division of the state, or by any officer, 


board, commission, institution or other 
agency thereof, shall be made by any 
banking institution other than a pay- 


ment authorized by the bank commis- 
sioner under the provisions of this act, 
unless the surety or sureties shall agre¢ 
that, in the event that under liquidation, 


sale or otherwise, the depositors of any 
banking institution upon which _ the 
surety bond has been written shall not 


receive the full amount of their depos- 
its; then the surety or sureties shall pay 
to the banking institution or its receiver 
the difference between the amount of 
the deposit withdrawn and the amount 
which such depositor would have been 
entitled to receive if this section had not 





been enacted, and the payment pay- 
ments had been made without prefer- 
ence or priority of any kind; provided, 
that nothing herein shall be construed to 
release any surety from the obligation 
of his or its bond.” 


R. H. Gore, Chicago, Favored 


For Internal Revenue Post 









The appointment of R. H. Gore, prom- 
inent Chicago insurance man, to the post 
of commissioner of internal revenue at 
Washington, ID. C., bv President-elect 
Franklin D. Roosevelt seemed likely as 
The Easte Underwriter went press 

\ newspaper man of many years’ 
standing Mr. Gore now heads R. H 
Gore & Co.. g neral ; nt<c f ‘ N rth 
American Accident ook tv. He 
is credited with vi been am the 
first, if not the first, to boost the sale « 
newspaper acciden surance this 
ct trv as a circulation builder. His 

rT established 1921 ves much 
its size to the sale of this type 
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ALR. Lawrence Treats 
Compensation Problems 


BEFORE N. J. MID-YEAR MEET 





Says Every Practical Effort Must Be 
Made to Curtail Costs; Bills 
Before Legislature 





Many problems of workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance were discussed and ana- 
lyzed by A. R. Lawrence, special deputy 
commissioner of banking and insurance 
in New Jersey and chairman and man- 
ager of the Compensation Rating & In- 
spection Bureau of New Jersey, when 
speaking before the mid-year meeting of 
the New Jersey Association of Under- 
writers last Friday at the Hotel Stacy- 
Trent in Trenton. He considered legis- 
lative proposals, rates, expenses, benefit 
schedules, forms and other points of in- 
terest to agents and underwriters. 

3efore the New Jersey legislature now 
there are two bills which are of a de- 
sirable character, Mr. Lawrence said. 
One will establish definitely the legal 
right of recovery by an insurance car- 
rier through subrogation proceedings. 
The bill purposes to change ambiguities 
in the present law and to remove certain 
objectionable features. The second bill, 
Senate 99, will give insurance companies 
the right of claim to unpaid compensa- 
tion premiums after unpaid wages in the 
case of insolvent employers. In other 
words, the bill will remove the insurance 
companies from the class of general cred- 
itors and make them preferred creditors. 
Without this change in the law the car- 
rier will lose premiums due them. 


Negligence Claim Payments Growing 


The prediction was made by Mr. Law- 
rence that within two or three months 
the compensation contract will be split 
into two parts, liability for straight com- 
pensation and liability for negligence, 
with separate premiums charged for each 
risk. He said that the negligence line 
is growing in importance and has a sub- 
stantial value in the compensation policy. 
Employers need protection against their 
negligence liability as well as for acci- 
dent liability. In 1931 the New Jersey 
legislature legalized the issuance of a 
combination coverage. 

The sum total of payments on negli- 
gence claims is growing steadily, the 
speaker said. Negligence liability is re- 
stricted to liability of employers to pay 
damages under the common law becanse 
of injuries received by employes in the 
course of their employment. 

There is little question but that the 
door is being opened to more occupa- 
tional claims not distinctly accidents as 
defined by law. These include injuries 
resulting from inhalation of fumes, lead 
poisoning, chronic acid poisoning and the 
like. 

During the last six years the compen- 
sation rate level has advanced 70% and 
today is not more than adequate, accord- 
ing to Mr. Lawrence. Costs have in- 
creased steadily since 1922, particularly 
medical costs which doubled in the pe- 
riod from 1922 to 1929 while payrolls in 
the same years went up only one-third 
of their total. There is no evidence as 
yet of any check in the upward trend 
of medical expenses. The severity rate 
of accidents is climbing, too. In 1928 
in New Jersey there were 5,800 perma- 
nent partial disabilities allowed and in 
1930 this figure had increased to 7,900. 

During the years of the depression 
wages have come down severely, Mr. 
Lawrence stated, but the amount that 
can be drawn by employes for compen- 
sation shows no comparable decline. This 
is because the maximum limit of indi- 
vidual weekly compensation payments in 
many cases was far below the wages paid 
in the years prior to 1930 and hence these 
wages could be lowered considerably be- 
fore seriously affecting compensation 
awards. The tendency of employes to 
malinger has increased due to part time 
employment. 


Costs Must Be Curtailed 


With rate levels about as high as they 
can be for the present Mr. Lawrence said 


that every practical effort must be made 
to curtail costs. One step has been the 
action taken by the National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters to in- 
vestigate frauds and thereby cut off un- 
warranted claims. Another move is to 
secure the sympathetic understanding of 
employers of labor in co-operating in 
programs of accident reduction and also 
in having compensation applied only to 
just claims and not to others for which 
it was not originally intended. He said 
that employers must realize that the 
payment of premiums is not their only 
obligation and that they must help to 
reduce the number of unjust awards. In 
this way a step is being taken in the 
direction of lower rates. 

Mr. Lawrence reviewed the movement 
to secure compensation insurance for em- 
ployers entitled to this coverage but un- 
able for one reason or another to ob- 
tain it. Every company writing this line 
in New Jersey has now subscribed to the 
plan arranged so that now no employer 
is without compensation facilities even 
though the business may be sub-standard. 
Up to January of this year 137 employ- 
ers sought the assistance of the New 
Tersey Bureau and of these twenty-two 
have been taken care of. Their total pre- 
miums have not been large. Many oth- 
ers could not pay the premiums required 
and others have gone out of business. 
That accounts for the small percentage 
that finally secured coverage. 


APPOINT SEAY & HALL 


Standard S. & C. Names Large Dallas 
Agency as Its General Agents for 
Casualty Lines 
The Standard Surety & Casualty has 
appointed the Seay & Hall agency of 
Dallas as its general agents for casualty 
lines in that city. This agency, one of 
the oldest and largest in Dallas, is owned 
and operated by G. Mabry Seay and 
Freeman Hall. Both partners are active 
in civic affairs and Mr. Seay is an officer 
and one of the originators of the Dallas 

Insurance Exchange. 

The casualty department of the office 
is under the supervision of D. D. 
McCain who has been with the agency 
since 1922. 


MOSS QUITS STEAMSHIP POST 
W. Irving Moss, president of the Un- 
ion Indemnity now in receivership, has 
resigned as chairman of the board of the 
Standard Fruit & Steamship Corp. be- 
cause of “unfriendly criticism.” He has 
been succeeded by Felix P. Vaccaro, 
formerly vice-president of the corpora- 
tion. 


RASMUSSEN APPOINTMENT 

The Rasmussen Insurance Agency, 
Milwaukee, has been appointed general 
agent for Wisconsin, writing forgery in- 
surance, for the General Indemnity of 
Rochester. 








——————=. 


PLAN BIG SAFETY CAMPAIGN 





Hudson County Drive Starts Mar. 15 
With Send-off by Mayor Hague, 
Gov. Moore; Has Civic Support 

Instead of raising a hue and en 
against the recent increase in automo. 
bile public liability rates member agents 
of the Hudson County, N. J., Under. 
writers Association are meeting the sit. 
uation by organizing a safety campaign 
with the support of twenty-five civic or. 
ganizations which will demonstrate 
the community how their insurance costs 
may be reduced. ‘ 

Official sanction of the campaign yijj 
be given at a large meeting to be held 
March 15 in Jersey City at which Mayor 
Frank Hague will preside and the speak. 
ers will be Governor A. Harry Moore 
Motor Vehicle Commissioner Harold ¢ 
Hoffman and John J. Hall, director oj 
street and highway safety of the Na. 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un. 
derwriters. The campaign will last for 
several months. 

The Hudson County association’s atti- 
tude on the rate situation was well in- 
dicated by its president, William F 
Turner of Van Houten & Sherwood, Jer. 
sey City, who said in a recent Union 
City speech: “A decrease in rates hinges 
on the elimination of accidents with the 
consequent reduction in cost to insur- 
ance companies which can be passed on 
to insured automobile owners.” 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1932 


As filed with Insurance Department of The State of New York 
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*Calculated on basis approved by The Insurance Department of The State of New York 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS §$1,800,000.00 





. . $3,848,964.97 
352,825.00 
13,000.00 
246,130.14 
1,152,610.30 
42,207.65 
7,052.49 





$5,662,790.55 


. . $1,773,086.00 
1,675,706.00 
244,820.27 
93,564.02 
arate 75,614.26 
- 1,100,000.00 

- 700,000.00 
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as nS Fire 
Sureties Can’t Cancel Bonds 
During Mich. Bank Crisis 

Attorney General Patrick H. 
O’Brien of Michigan has ruled that 
surety companies cannot cancel their 
depisitory bonds on state funds dur- 
ing the present banking emergency 
in the state. This opinion came as 
the result of complaints from G. C. 
Dillman, state highway commissioner, 
that during the past week some of 
the companies which had provided 
protection for $500,000 or more of 
highway funds on deposit in various 
banks had been seeking to cancel 
their contracts. 

In his communication to Mr. Dill- 
man the attorney general recommend- 
ed that demand be made upon the 
bank for the payment of the deposits, 
“thus fixing unquestionably the obli- 
gation of the surety company in case 
the demand is not met by the pay- 
ment of the money.” He said fur- 
ther: 

“Your rights against the surety 
company are subject to being defeat- 
ed only by your deposit being repaid. 
The matter is now taken out of your 
hands the same as by any closing of 
a bank. Surety companies may not 
cancel surety bonds protecting your 
deposits while the funds are tied up 
under the order or proclamation of 
the governor.” 











VA. FIDELITY-SURETY HEARING 





Martin Lewis, Hale Anderson and’ Joel 
Rathbone Give Testimony in Sup- 
port of Higher Rates 
A new hearing on the proposal of the 
fidelity and surety companies to increase 
the depository bond rates in Virginia so 
that they may be on a parity with those 
already in effect in other states was in 
progress this week before the state cor- 
poration commission. The _ schedules, 
filed by the Towner Rating Bureau for 
temporary application pending inquiry 
by the commissioner as to whether they 
should be finally approved, provide for 
increases ranging from 10 to 300% over 
the old rates. These increases were 
vigorously opposed by representatives of 
the Virginia Bankers Association who 
sought to prove that the temporary 
schedule is entirely too high and de- 
signed to enable companies to recoup 
their losses rather than to continue on 

an equitable basis. 

Appearing in defense of the increased 
rates were Martin W. Lewis, assistant 
manager, Towner bureau; and two com- 
pany officials, Joel Rathbone, vice-chair- 
man, National Surety, and Hale Ander- 
son, vice-president, Fidelity & Casualty. 
They told the commission why the for- 
mer rates were wholly inadequate to 
meet the situation now confronting the 
companies. Testimony was given point- 
‘ng to a depository bond loss ratio in 
Virginia of 105% in the period 1926 to 
1932 while the loss ratio on such bonds 
lor the country as a whole was 221%. 

An inquiry into the rates on public 
official bonds was also held by the 
commission this week at which it was 
testified that the companies suffered an 
average loss ratio of 400% in Virginia 
on this line in the 1926-32 period. After 
hearing evidence the commission re- 
served its decision on the rate increases 
lor both public official and depository 
bonds. The hearing will be resumed 
March 13 and in the meantime com- 
mittees of the companies and the Vir- 
gina Bankers Association will endeavor 
fo come to a compromise. 





APPROVES MASS. INCREASE 


An average increase of 8% in com- 
pensation rates has been approved in 
Massachusetts by Insurance Commis- 
sioner Merton L. Brown and became 
effective March 1 on all new and renewal 
Policies. Mr. Brown’s action comes as 
a follow-up to his disapproval last month 
of the original schedule filed by the 
stock companies which sought a 14.7% 
crease. 























DEPENDABILITY 














From its organization in 1896 to December 
31, 1932, the U. S. F. & G. paid out in 
claims and adjustment expenses a total of 


$308.9 31.957.04 





It has set up and maintains reserves for 
known and unknown claims and other con- 
tingencies amounting to 


§S§38.713.763.59 





Its surplus as regards policyholders is in 


excess of 


§9.90900.0090.090 





These figures attest the dependable and 
enduring protection afforded by this nation- 
wide organization throughout thirty-six 
years of public service. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY 


BALTIMORE MARYLAND 
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Future Of Corporate Suretyship 
As Seen By Rutherford H. ‘Towner 


Rutherford H. Towner, the scholarly 
head of the Towner Rating Bureau, cov- 
ered a lot of ground in his lecture before 
students of the New York 
Insurance last week on “The 
Future of Corporate Suretyship.” He 
brought out the interesting fact at the 
outset that while suretyship itself has a 
record of antiquity which makes all mod- 
ern lines of insurance mere infants in 
comparison, yet corporate suretyship is 


the surety 
Society 


newer than most lines of insurance, more 
than the tele- 
phone, almost as 


modern railroad or the 


new as automobiles, 
moving pictures, airplanes and radio. 
In the course of his talk Mr. Towner 
pointed out that corporate surety under- 
writers have a problem very different 
from that of insurance underwriters. He 
said: “They offer the public an addi- 
tional facility for furnishing the surety- 
ship which the laws require and the 
public wants. They have to offer this 
suretyship in competition with personal 
suretyship and with collateral and other 
means of security; and at a price which 
the public can afford to pay. 
Underwriters Must Be Good Analysts 


“But while compensation for corporate 
suretyship is largely regulated by the 
market price that applicants are willing 
to pay for it, yet the surety companies 
incur enormous losses and are in this 
respect alone like insurance companies 
inasmuch as such losses must be re- 
couped from the surety company’s pre- 
mium or it must go out of business. No 
company can continue long to pay losses 
from its own treasury without losing all 
its capital and surplus. 

“The principal resources of corporate 
surety underwriters must be analysis. If 
they are good analysts they will discern 
the factors from which loss may be ex- 
pected. These will be many and various 
and they will be found not only in the 
application now on the underwriter’s 
desk but also in a vast multitude of 
things and events affecting it, but they 
are not so many and so various as alto- 
gether to defy analysis. Everything must 
enter into the underwriter’s calculations. 

“Consider first the relation of the par- 
ties, i. e., of the principal and the obligee 
in the bond. Is it the relation of em- 
ployer and employe, or of principal and 
agent, or of consignee and consignor, 
or of debtor and creditor or of owner 
and contractor, or of borrower and lend- 
er, or of lessor and lessee, or of vendor 
and vendee, or of bailor and bailee, or 
of trustee and cestui que trust; or is it 
indemnitor and indemnified, or licensor 
and licensee, or permittor and permittee, 
without any contractual relation at all? 
In all these human relations and many 
more besides, corporate suretyship is de- 
manded in infinitely varying forms ac- 
cording to the text of the contract (if 
the relation is contractual) and of the 
bond. 

“Thus the text of the contract and 
bond is the next thing to consider. 
Where their terms are not fixed by stat- 
ute or regulation they are almost always 
fixed by the obligee or by agreement 
between the obligee and the principal. 
All contracts are thus fixed for 90% of 
the bonds on which corporate suretyship 
is given. Analysis of contracts and 
bonds, however, cannot classify them 
solely by their text alone without tak- 
ing into account other factors. For il- 
lustration, Contractor A and Contractor 
B each apply for a contractors’ bond 
guaranteeing performance of the con- 
tract and payment for labor and mate- 
rials Sut Contractor A fabricates all 
the material employed in the contract. 
Contractor B buys his material. Thus 


on these two contract bonds of identical 


text you are not liable for Contractor 
A’s debts for material and you may in- 
cur a heavy liability for Contractor B.” 


Guaranteeing Financial Results of New 
Enterprises 


Referring to the peculiarity of corpor- 
ate suretyship that it is perpetually called 
upon to guarantee the financial results 
of new enterprises as to which there is 
no past experience, Mr. Towner said: 
“Each new contract for building con- 
struction, or for vast engineering pro- 
jects, or for maintaining steamship serv- 
ice on new routes laid out by the gov- 
ernment, or for financing improvements, 
or leasing stores, or extending pipe lines, 
or for a multitude of other things daily 
presented to corporate surety underwrit- 
ers is a new enterprise from which loss 
or gain may result. On each separate 
one of these, but a comparatively small 
compensation is obtainable by the sure- 
ty—who in effect guarantees its success. 

“The corporate surety underwriter 
therefore must analyze separately each 
new project because there is no experi- 
ence to guide him and successful analy- 
sis is the only method by which he can 
separate losing from gaining ventures, 
and guarantee only the successful ones. 
The great war in Europe furnished strik- 
ing illustration of this. As soon as the 
Allies established American credits en- 
abling them to come into the American 
market for war material, corporate sure- 
ty underwriters were overwhelmed with 
applications for the greatest variety of 
bonds guaranteeing new enterprises that 
had ever come to their desks. * * * 

Working Under Wartime Pressure 

“Each day new forms of contract with 
new provisions drawn by the advisors of 
foreign governments were presented to 


surety companies for their guarantee. 


They were asked to guarantee the ad- 
vances of money, the quality and quan- 
tity of things to be delivered, the time 
of delivery, the secrecy of plans and 
specifications and to underwrite a multi- 
tude of other provisions too various to 
be now recounted. And all this was 
presented to underwriters under the ut- 
most pressure as to speed. 

“Corporate suretyship was not then 
regulated as ‘insurance’ and fortunately 
the bonds guaranteed by surety compa- 
nies were not required to be classified 
and rated in advance. It would have 
been utterly impossible because a new 
variety of obligation was usually en- 
countered five or six times a week. Nev- 
ertheless, it is to the great credit of the 
corporate surety organizations of that 
day that through this welter of new de- 
mands as to which no ‘experience’ what- 
soever was available, they proved capable 
of analyzing all this new and foreign 
business and of rating it and underwrit- 
ing it successfully. 

Peace Time Underwriting Demands 

“The demands for corporate suretyship 
during the war make a fair picture of 
the every-day demands for it in time of 
peace. The chief difference is the differ- 
ence of time. When governments are 
spending ten billions or twenty billions 
in two or three years, corporate surety 
underwriting must be done with feverish 
haste. Spreading the same expenditure 
over twenty years gives the underwriters 
more time for investigation and consid- 
eration but involves in the length of time 
an equal aggregate amount of corporate 
suretyship and an equal skill in analyz- 
ing new forms of contracts and new 
enterprises. 

“The amount of corporate suretyship 
required is approximately measured by 
the amount of money spent; and the 
amount of money spent is an approx- 
imate measurement of the number of 
new enterprises, new contracts that must 
be presented to corporate surety under- 
writers, analyzed and underwritten by 
them. Their task continues in peace and 
in war to ascertain by analysis rather 
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than by experience the hazard involved 
in each new enterprise, each new con. 
tract and bond presented to them. The 
accuracy of their analysis will spell the 
success or failure of their underwriting” 


May Look Forward to Long Future 


Mr. Towner in reaching his conely. 
sions on the future of corporate surety. 
ship had the deep-seated conviction that 
as long as civilization persists, as long 
as individuals and corporations make 
contracts for new construction and ex- 
pansion, as long as public money is spent 
for new enterprises, for roads and dams 
equaducts and flood control, for buildings 
and fleets and aircraft, so long will guar- 
antees of suretyship be demanded. Fyr- 
thermore, he said: 

“As the demand for suretyship is as- 
sured while civilization lasts, so the fy- 
ture of corporate suretyship is likewise 
assured. Corporate suretyship came into 
being with the necessity for providing 
an additional facility for giving surety 
bonds and it has grown as the demand 
for suretyship has increased. New 
statutes, new regulations, new taxes, new 
enterprises of every character create new 
demands for new suretyship that only 
corporate suretyship can meet. It is 
certain that corporate suretyship, al- 
though its background is so short, may 
look forward to a long future. 

“But while the future of corporate 
suretyship is assured, the future of any 
one company engaged in it must depend 
upon the skill and character of its un- 
derwriters, plus the adequacy of the re- 
muneration which it received for the 
bonds which is underwriters. Its analy- 
sis of each classification or homogene- 
ous group of bonds must be acute and 
accurate, for it cannot at any given time 
rely entirely upon the experience of the 
past. Surety underwriters must rely on 
analysis not only for the multitude of 
new contracts and enterprises on which 
there is no past experience to guide 
them, but even on those classifications 
where there is past experience. There 
comes times in surety underwriting when 
past experience must be rejected and 
analysis adopted as a surer guide to fu- 
ture experience.” 


Against Long Time Guarantees 


In emphasizing the necessity for analy- 
sis in underwriting Mr. Towner had a 
number of suggestions to make for the 
future guidance of underwriters. He said: 
“As far as possible underwriters should 
avoid undertakings of long duration. 
Analysis of factors which enter into their 
underwriting in the immediate present 
and the near future is sufficiently diff- 
cult and will sufficiently try their skill. 
Factors of the distant future are uncer- 
tain and defy present analysis. There- 
fore, guarantees of long time leases and 
of mortgage bonds and of the c ntinued 
solvency of banks and other institutions 
for many years to come are unwise. No 
past experience can justify them and no 
present analysis can foresee the factors 
which in a long period of time will affect 
them. 

“Underwriting standards must be 
adopted which will view each application 
for suretyship realistically, not in the 
false guise of ‘insurance’ or in the rosy 
but unreliable light of the computed ‘ex- 
perience’ of the past. Rather than ‘in- 
surance’ companies, it is much truer to 
say that surety companies are co-con- 
tractors, co-depositors and co-investors 
on their various kinds of guarantees. 
Therefore, when they are asked to guar- 
antee performance of a contract, the 
question for surety underwriters 35, 
‘Would you undertake yourselves to per- 
form this contract for the contract 
price ?’ 

“When they are asked to guarantee 4 
bank deposit for a series of years, 
‘Would you deposit an equal sum of 
your own money in that bank for that 
length of time?’ When they are asked 
to guarantee principal and interest on 
mortgage bonds, ‘Would you buy that 
mortgage as an investment to hold until 
maturity?” The answer to these qués- 
tions is not to be found in the manner 
of life insurance underwriting where ac- 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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INTERNATIONAL RE-INSURANCE 


CASUALTY 


Balance Sheet, December 31, 1932 


Cash in Banks and Office. . 
Premiums in Course of Callestion (Not ¢ over 90 days) 
Accrued Interest Receivable. . 
Salvage Recoverable, Accounts Receivable and Other Assets 
Securities: (Book Value) 

U. S. Government Bonds ............. 

State and Municipal Bonds......... 

Railroad Bonds .. Sane Osa hee ah Sees 

eteeee Gree I. cw. oe 

Corporate Bonds and Stocks............ 


*Less Depreciation 


*Total Securities 


Loans: 


Secured by Collateral. 
Secured by Mortgage on Real Estate ae 


Te ES. ooo ic See e cele 


Real Estate: 
(Including Equity in Home Office Building) 


LIABILITIES 


Accrued Commissions, Taxes and Other Liabilities 
Reserves: 
Reserve for Losses and Loss Expenses 
Unearned Premiums 


Total Reserves ......... 
Contingent Reserve .............. 


Capital Stock and Surplus: 
Te iy Sik ce ulelne wim abies 
Surplus 


Total Capital Stock and Surplus... 


$ 817,051.46 


4,354,886.66 
eee 134,957.24 
ae 3,466,756.62 
$ 1,244,304.57 
1,100,607.85 
1,883,948.38 
1,363,597.28 
10,079,145.24 
$15,671,603.32 
3,453,544.07 
12,218,059.25 
$ 307,515.09 
1,974,339.00 
2,281,854.09 
err 2,028,767.91 
$25,302,333.23 


$ 4,195,756.01 


$ 10,240,291.60 
6,395,687.89 


16,635,979.49 
1,470,597.73 


1,500,000.00 
1,500,000.00 


3,000,000.00 


$25,302,333.23 


*Valued on the basis approved by the National Convention of Insurance Commissioners. 


INTERNATIONAL RE-INSURANCE CORPORATION 


CARL M. HANSEN, President 
HOME OFFICES 
Pacific Finance Building 
Los Angeles, California 


84 William Street 
New York, N. Y. 


76 King William Street 
London, England 
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Albany Hearing on 
Compensation Bills 


OPPOSE STATE FUND MEASURE 


Industrial Commissioner Perkins Urges 
That All Occupational Diseases Be 
Brought Under “Comp” Coverage 


State Industrial Commissioner Frances 
Perkins, selected this week by President- 
elect Roosevelt as his Secretary of La- 
bor, came before the joint legislative 
hearing of the New York senate and as- 
sembly labor committees in Albany on 
Wednesday and urged that legislation be 
enacted to give complete coverage in the 
workmen’s compensation law for all oc- 
cupational diseases. Miss Perkins op- 
posed several compensation bills before 
legislature, one of which limits the power 
of the industrial board to make final de- 
termination of facts in industrial cases 
while another provides for proportionate 
distribution of compensation on the basis 
the deceased worker had contributed to 
family support. Miss Perkins also ob- 
jected to the Cornaire bill which repeals 
section 34 of the compensation law, de- 
claring that this section affords compen- 
sation protection in case of insolvent in- 
surance carriers. 


State Fund Bill Opposed 


Practically all of the compensation 
bills heard were opposed by representa- 
tives of the various insurance groups 
present on the ground of the added cost 
to the public generally. The exclusive 
state fund bill came in for a vigorous 
attack. Mark A. Daly, representing the 
Associated Industries, declared that in- 
dustry cannot absorb any further com- 
pensation costs and he cited examples of 
recent contracts for large amounts of 
manufactured goods going to firms of 
other states because of the higher tax 
costs in New York state. 

In support of this bill John M. O’Han- 
lon, New York State Federation of Labor, 
presented an able argument, declaring 
that compensation is a tax upon indus- 
try and that the state had no right to 
pass the collection of that tax along to 
insurance companies. Mr. O'Hanlon 
said that when the state fund has a mo- 
nopoly of all the business the acquisi- 
tion cost will be reduced to a minimum 
and in that way the cost of insurance 
would be lessened. 

Another bill to which the insurance 
carriers objected was the bill removing 
the three years’ limitation on the time 
compensation cases may be reopened 
and making the change retroactive. Or- 
ganized labor is particularly strong for 
this measure as they claim the present 
three year | mitation is unfair. 


t Bill 
N. Y. Dep't Bills 
(Continued from Page 24) 
surance Brokers Association of New 
York and representatives of the other 
New York Brokers Associations. 
Companies Oppose Investment 
Restriction 


J. H. Doyle attacked the O’Brien Bill, 
Senate Print 865, amending the insur- 
ance law in relation to investment of 
capital and surplus declaring that it de- 
prives insurance companies of the right 
to make investments in stocks and bonds 
of corporations generally except in a 
very limited way, that a fire company 
must have liquid assets and that the 
bill provides a fluctuating base for in- 
vestments. Judge Mahoney opposed the 
bill in its present form. He declared the 
enactment of the bill would require in- 
surance companies to sell at a sacrifice 
valuable securities in order to comply 
with the law. George L. Allen of the 
New York Association of Title Under- 
writers pointed out that title companies 
have no unearned premium reserves as 
their business is on the past and not on 
the future. 

The Superintendent reiterated his ar- 











guments on the bill from last year. He 
held that the premium reserves of in- 
surance companies are trust funds and 
that the policyholder has a right to ex- 
pect that at least a reasonable propor- 
tion thereof should be invested in a spe- 
cified class of securities. 
Security Valuations 


Mr. Doyle was opposed to the bill, 
Senate Print 870, giving the Superintend- 
ent of Insurance the right to adopt meth- 
ods and standards for the valuation of 
assets stating it was too broad a power 
to confer on the Superintendent as it 
gave him the power to reject as value- 
less any securities regardless of any 
other provision of law. 

W. P. Barker declared he believed it 
to be an excellent bill. “I think the 
Superintendent is entitled to this kind 
of a bill. It is very difficult to deter- 
mine by any standard of measure the 
value of securities today. I think this 
bill should be adopted.” 

The Superintendent declared the bill 
was presented as the result of the meet- 
ing of insurance commissioners. He said 
that unless some sort of legislation on 
this subject is passéd when December 
31, 1933, rolls around “we will be in the 
situation that nobody in the Department 
can do anything. The present valuation 
of securities upon the average range of 
the market cannot be continued as a 
basis.” He held that this is one of the 
most important bills before the legisla- 
ture for consideration. 


Investments in Affiliates 


The Superintendent went into a dis- 
cussion of affiliates and said there has 
been no more complexing problem pre- 
sented than how to determine what the 
condition of a company was after ex- 
amination on account of the interlocking 
with affiliated companies. He said the 
legislation sought was to safeguard the 
future. He was fearful that the present 
situation in regard to affiliated compa- 
nies might lead to dire consequences in 
the future. He expressed much satis- 
faction that life companies are not al- 
lowed by law to invest in the stock of 
affiliates. 

The bill conferring power upon the 
Superintendent to subpoena and compel 
attendance of witnesses in connection 
with reports of examination of insur- 
ance companies was bitterly attacked bv 
Mr. Doyle and Mr. Barker. This bill 
confers drastic powers on the Superin- 
tendent and requires a person served 
with a subpoena not to disclose the fact 
to another and not to disclose anything 
he may hear at a hearing or examina- 
tion to another. The bill was presented 
last year and not reported. 

The hill allowing the Superintendent 
of Insurance to impose fines and pen- 
alties was defended by the Superintend- 
ent who said he was not asking for any 
power not already conferred upon the 
conservation commissioner and_ super- 
intendent of banks. This bill was at- 
tacked by Mr. Doyle and Mr. Barker. 

The bill amending the insurance law 
so as to strike out of the law the ex- 
emption as to contracts of insurance 
upon pronerty located outside this state 
from prohibited acts by insurance bro- 
kers received intelligent discussion. It 
was ahiected to by the brokers’ associa- 
tions. The Superintendent pointed out 
that he desired this bill passed in order 
to give him effective control over non- 
admitted insurers and the writing of 
business for them in this state. 


MISSOURI LIEN BILL 


Liens on accident and health or dis- 
ability would be granted to phvsicians 
and hospitals under a bill introduced in 
the Missouri legislature. The lien would 
be filed within ninetv days after the 
casing of medical service, and within ten 
days after filing, notice would be served 
on the patient and insurer, if any. It 
would then be unlawful for the insurance 
company to make anv settlement direct 
with the insured until the medical bill 
had been paid. The company would be 
held liable for the full amount of the lien 
if it failed to comply with the provisions. 








MEET YOUR FRIENDS 


at 





olden Hill 


At Fulton and William Streets 





HIS cozy, congenial, friendly restaurant has become the 
recognized and favorite meeting place for the discriminat- 
ing men and women of the great downtown insurance center. 


Why?... Primarily because it is the kind of restaurant you 


insurance men and women like... not merely a place in 
which to eat, but an hospitable friendly sort of place, much 
like the old Colonial inn after which it was patterned —a 
restaurant where you can sit and chat and dine, comfortably 


and at your ease. 


The food, of course, is excellent . . . as you’d naturally ex- 
pect at Childs. And the prices are pleasantly and contem- 


porarily moderate. 


Many insurance men use the lower Colonial Dining Room 
for small informal conference groups... the semi-private 
rooms for larger gatherings . . . They’re ideal. 


And when you’re in a very spe- 
cial hurry, try the Luncheonette 


BREAKFAST 


THE NATION’S HOST 


LUNCH TEA 
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| On the Production “Firing Line” 


N. J. Agents Ass’n In 
Auto Safety Drive 


GET BILLBOARD POSTER OFFER 


Details of State-wide Plan to Reduce 
Road Accidents Outlined at Mid- 
Year Trenton Meeting 


The New Jersey Association of Under- 
writers is now actively engaged in spon- 
soring an automobile accident reduction 
campaign for the purpose of promoting 
greater safety on the highways and in 
lowering automobile insurance costs. 
Through the co-operation of Commis- 
sioner Harold G. Hoffman of the De- 
partment of Motor Vehicles and the Out- 
door Advertising Association of New Jer- 
sev the local agents have an opportunity 
to secure space on 500 standard twenty- 
five foot billboards along highways for 
the use of safety posters provided the 
agents furnish the posters and pay for 
the labor of posting. This plan was out- 
lined by various speakers at the mid- 
year meeting of the New Jersey Asso- 
ciation of Underwriters at the Hotel 
Stacy-Trent in Trenton last Friday. 

Through this billboard campaign it is 
planned to broadcast to the general pub- 
lic the idea of reducing the frequency of 
road accidents. President Alan V. Liv- 
ingston told the New Jersey association 
members that at least 200 billboards must 
be utilized to have the plan carried 
through. The cost will be $8 a month 
for each billboard and an agent may 
subscribe for one or more. Each poster 
will carry an accident reduction message 
and the name of a local agent. It will 
be used on a billboard in or close by the 
town where the subscribing agent resides 
so that he will obtain the benefit of the 
publicity received. Locations will be as- 
signed in the order in which applications 
are receved. Local boards will have the 
same privileges as individual agents. 

The Department of Motor Vehicles has 
already used two posters in its highway 
safety campaign. These are entitled, 
“What Have I Done?” and “Just Use 
Horse Sense.” The third will be entitled 
“New Jersey’s Auto Toll,” and will show 
that there is a death every seven hours 
and twenty minutes, an injury every fif- 
teen minutes and other accident figures. 

President Livingston stated that the 
Plainfield local board and the Bergen 
County Association have already accom- 
plished admirable results in their public 
safety campaign. He urged other local 
boards to take such action as well as 
co-operating in the statewide plan afore- 
mentioned. 





TO HEAR W. E. KRAFFT 
Walter E. Krafft, secretary of the Con- 
tinental Casualty in charge of its bond- 
ing department, is to be the lecturer next 
week in the company’s home office school 
for insurance brokers. His subject will 
be “Fidelity and Surety.” Mr. Krafft 
Is one of the outstanding surety under- 
writers in the business and his talk is 
being anticipated with much interest. 





TAKES CONTROL OF AGENCY 

Charles B. Hauk, thirty-four years with 
the George W. Pangborn agency in In- 
dianapolis, has taken control of the busi- 
ness following the resignation of Mr. 
Pangborn, who founded the firm forty- 
three years ago. This agency, writing 
all lines, will continue the Ocean Acci- 
dent but for Marion county only instead 
of the state. 





R. F. BROWN FAILURE 
Raymond F. Brown, insurance man of 
Snyder, a Buffalo suburb, has filed a vol- 
untary bankruptcy petition in that city, 
listing liabilities of $278,308 and assets of 
$4,908. Mortgages on real estate form the 
bulk of the liabilities. 





LECTURES ON A. & H. FORMS 
Lloyd M. Kuh, Continental Casualty, 
Gives Brokers Good Talk; Leo 
Horster is Speaker Tomorrow 
Metropolitan New York brokers who 
attended the third of the series of acci- 
dent and health sales meetings given by 
the Continental Casualty a week ago 
heard Lloyd M. Kuh, district manager, 
who is conducting the course, give a 
good talk on accident and health policy 
forms. He took up non-cancellable and 
cancellable lines, conference and non- 
conference contracts and moderate priced 
and other new depression-busting disa- 
bility coverages. Group and franchise 
a were also analyzed from all an- 

gles. 

The speaker at tomorrow’s meeting will 
be Leo Horster, Equitable Society, who 
will explain how he uses accident and 
health income protection to increase his 
life insurance sales. Mr. Horster has 
averaged one paid-for life insurance pol- 
icy each week for the past four years. 





NUBEL AGENCIES MERGED 


New Corporation to Represent Globe 
Indemnity as Downtown 
Borough Agents 
John F. Nubel, president of the Sea- 
board Underwriters, Inc., with three 
offices in the metropolitan district, and 
the Nubel Agency with one office, has 
merged the two corporations under the 
new title, Nubel Underwriters, Inc., and 
consolidated the offices, maintaining one 
at 111 John Street, New York, and the 
other at 16 Court Street, Brooklyn. This 
merger will in no way disturb the official 
staff or clerical personnel of the organi- 

zation. 

Coincident with the merger the Nubel 
Underwriters. Inc. has been selected by 
the Globe Indemnity as its downtown 
borough agents effective March 1, thus 
making a strong casualty company addi- 
tion to the large fire company facilities 
which the agency maintains. 





LARGER QUARTERS IN DALLAS 

The addition of engineering, inspection 
and claim facilities in the Dallas branch 
office of the Standard Surety & Casualty 
has necessitated its removal to larger 
quarters in the Kirby Building. The 
new claim department will be in charge 
of C. G. Hysaw, for many years a cas- 
ualty claim adjuster in Texas, while Wil- 
liam Long, who has been in engineering 
and inspection work for a number of 
years in the Southern states, takes charge 
of that department. The Dallas branch 
is under the management of Donald 
Kyler. 





B. G. WILLS RADIO ADDRESS 

B. G. Wills, vice-president, Fireman's 
Fund Indemnity, delivered a radio ad- 
dress over Station KYA, San Francisco, 
recently on “Automobile Accident Pre- 
vention” which was sponsored by the 
street and highway safety committee of 
the California State Chamber of Com- 
merce of which Mr. Wills is a member 





BAIL BOND LICENSE BILLS 


Under bills introduced in both the New 
York assembly and senate the criminal 
code would be amended by providing for 
the licensing of insurers, employes, of- 
ficers and agents engaged in the bail 
bond business. Bond to be filed must 
be approved by the state attorney gen- 
eral as to form and by the superintend- 
ent of insurance as to sufficiency. 


NEARLY 50% PASS N. Y. TEST 

One hundred and twenty-three out of 
a total of 259 candidates for brokers’ li- 
censes passed the qualification examina- 
tion conducted by the New York Insur- 
ance Department in New York City on 
February 9. 


Reid Reviews Results 


(Continued from Page 39) 


conditions come true—confronted with 
rising markets on all materials, as well as 
on labor, and the surety companies may 
find themselves confronted with losses of 
a substantial character unless all of these 
elements are carefully weighed in pres- 
ent-day underwriting. The Globe’s posi- 
tion will continue to be one of the most 
careful underwriting in these classes of 
undertakings.” 
Accident and Health 

Referring to accident and health Mr. 
Reid said that although the rates for 
these coverages were increased last year 
“they have not been adequate to care 
for the unusual losses which developed. 
Therefore, we show an underwriting loss 
in these lines.” He said further: 

“A number of death losses have been 
sustained because of carbon monoxide 
poisoning, in too many instances with 
indications of suicide. It is a regrettable 
fact that for a period of years our under- 
writing results for accident and health 
insurance have shown a loss. I cannot 
urge too strongly the wisdom of most 
careful selection of risks in these classes 
on the part of our representatives who 
from their local knowledge of the in- 
dividuals can be helpful in the elimini- 
nation of any undesirable business.” 

Other Lines 

In the burglary and plate glass lines a 
satisfactory profit was reported by Mr. 
Reid on the past year’s operations. He 
felt that production efforts in the field 
should be intensified inasmuch as there 
has never been a time when conditions 
made burglary insurance more necessary 
for all classes of individuals and indus- 
trial and financial concerns. 

As to steam boiler and machinery, lines 
which the Globe has been writing for 
only a short time, Mr. Reid said it was 
gratifying to report a premium volume 
of $100,000. He added: “We are expect- 
ing each of our agents to make an ear- 
nest drive for an increase of our writ- 
ings in this department. The business 
is especially attractive to the producer 
because rates are standard, premiums are 
substantial and policies are usually writ- 
ten for from three to four years.” 

Outlook for the Future 

Mr. Reid regarded unwise competition 
in many localities as one of the prob- 
lems which must be faced in the future. 
He pointed out that there is too great 
a tendency on the part of buyers of in- 
surance to look at the price rather than 
the quality of protection; that there are 
still too many salesmen who are willing 
to sell “cheap” insurance without due 
regard to the degree of protection being 
given to the client. 

“Our program during 1933 must neces- 
sarily be the maintenance of proper 
level of rates,” he emphasized, “com- 
bined with the best possible service.” He 
said he was fully conscious of the fact 
that it is difficult to take an optimistic 
viewpoint of the future; that few have 
escaped the burdens imposed by the de- 
pression and “the scars are still with 
us.” He then stressed: “But I am one 
of those who believe in the future of this 
great country of ours. I am convinced 
of the need for the protection to be 
found in the various forms of policies 
and contracts issued by the casualty and 
surety companies. I believe that this 
protection is an essential cog in the 
wheels of industry and commerce.” 





SAN ANTONIO APPOINTMENT 

The Standard Accident has appointed 
Coleman & Co., prominent San Antonio 
agency, as its general agent for south 
and southwest Texas. This agency also 
represents the Great American Indem- 
nity 


TO ACT ON DISSOLUTION 
A meeting of Public Indemnity stock- 
holders has been called for March 10 
to act upon the recommendation of the 
board of directors, passed January 11, 
that the corporation be dissolved. 


INSTALMENT BILL OPPOSED 


Mass. Measure Would Permit Car 
Owners to Pay on This Basis 
Without Additional Charge 

Massachusetts automobile owners 
would have the privilege of paying their 
compulsory automobile liability premiums 
on the instalment plan without additional 
cost under a bill advocated last week by 
Representative MacDonald of Chelsea 
who declared that car owners in the 
state are paying $1,500,000 annually to 
finance companies for this privilege. 

The bill was strongly opposed by Gay 
Gleason, counsel, Massachusetts Casualty 
Underwriters Association, as well as 
John W. Downs, counsel, Insurance Fed- 
eration of Massachusetts. Mr. Gleason 
pointed out that insurance companies 
must put up the greatest part of their 
premiums as reserves and for them to do 
business on the instalment plan would 
involve their borrowing money to main- 
tain these reservoirs. Others in oppo- 
sition were President E. S. Litchfield, In- 
surance Brokers Association, and Vice- 
President W. S. Shaw, Massachusetts 
Association of Insurance Agents. 


N. J. 1932 AUTO ACCIDENTS 


One Person Killed Every Seven and a 
Half Hours Last Year, Report 
Shows; Drop of 11% 

New Jersey had a 11% drop in auto- 
mobile fatalities last year, 1,158 persons 
having been killed there, according t 
the analysis of records prepared by the 
motor vehicle department’s division of 
traffic regulation and control of which J 
Fred Margerum is secretary. Harold G. 
Hoffman is motor vehicle commissioner. 
Even the lower 1932 rate meant that 
an auto victim was killed every seven 
and a half hours, and one injured every 
seventeen minutes, according to the an- 
alysis. There were 45,867 accidents all 
told, with 31,246 persons injured, de- 
creases of 16.9% and 14.9% respectively 
Pedestrians formed 51% of those killed 
although involved in only 20.7% of the 
accidents. In such fatalities pedestrians 
themselves were responsible 47% of th 
time. The most frequent form of bad 

driving was running off the roadway 

Sixty-six persons were killed by hit- 
and-run drivers. ; 





NEW COMPENSATION CHAIRMAN 

Edgar C. Nelson of Boonville, Mo., has 
been appointed chairman of the Missouri 
workmen’s compensation commission by 
Governor Park. Long active in Demo- 
cratic politics Mr. Nelson served as pub- 
licity director of the Missouri state com- 
mittee during the 1932 campaign. He 
was formerly editor of the Boonville 
\dvertiser. 





PACIFIC INDEMNITY DIVIDEND 

The Pacific Indemnity has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 25 cents a shar: 
payable April 1 to stockholders of rec- 
ord March 15 


Mortgage Conference 


(Continued from Page 14) 
are the first lien on a 


er mortgaged or not 


piece of property wheth- 
Taxes have to be paid, 
otherwise the property is taken by the taxing 
power and the owr ip and the loan lost 
to the borrower ar der respectively. The 

f A h property owners of 







hief difficulty under 


ners has hap d 
tive steps taken in 2 
1icipalities of the state, and now prom 
the state government, to reduce gov 
expenditures. With the tax burder 
1 with governmental budgets balanced 
there should follow a stabilization of property 
values which is the foundation on which the 
secure ownership of mortgaged properties must 
rest 

In conclusion, we give you every assurance 
of our determination to p i with the utmost 















roceed 
bearance, in the solution of each and every 
7 











dividual case in which any fair-minded person 
could claim to be entitled to any degree of for- 
bearance 

It is to the interest of the lenders both 
humane and business considerations to keep, 


wherever possible, the home owner in the home 
and the farmer on his farm. 
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Conn. Statistics on 
Drop in Auto Deaths 


DECREASE IN ~ OPERATIONS TOO 





Out-of-State Drivers a Problem; Speed 
Tests Show 38 Miles Per Hour 
Is Average Rate 


Connecticut motor vehicle statistics as 
prepared by the research section of the 
department of motor vehicles are always 
studied with interest by casualty under- 
writers, as Connecticut has been a lab- 
oratory for much automobile safety work 
direction of Commissioner 
Stoeckel. Herbert L. Crapo 
is head of the research bureau. 

Last year Connecticut, in common 
with most states, had a decrease in auto 
deaths, amounting to 16.6% there. Ac- 
cident totals were reduced for the fourth 
Successive year, property damages for 
the third straight year. 


under the 
Robbins B. 


Some high spots of the 1932 report, 
just issued, follow: 

Accidents decreased 16.2%; fatalities, 
16.0%; injuries, 4.9%; registrations, 
3.5%; operators licensed, 1.2%; gasoline 
sales, .9%; property damage 21.1%. 


School Children Better Trained 


The increased safety education being 
provided for children in the schools and 
elsewhere is proving its worth. Children 
are better trained than ever before and, 
on the whole, are better in traffic per- 
formance than adults. The decrease in 
the number of children killed was 25.4% 
as compared to 15.1% for adults. The 
number of children injured decreased 
12.8%, while the decrease for adults was 
2.9% 

The problem of the out-of-state driver 
in Connecticut accidents appears to be 
greater than ever before. Last year 
more than 15% of all cars in accidents 
were owned and operated by residents 
of other states. This was an increase of 
3%. During the year Connecticut-owned 
and operated cars in accidents were 18% 
fewer while out-of-state cars in acci- 
dents were only 11% fewer than in the 
previous year. More than one-fourth, 
27% of the operators involved in fatal 
accidents in Connecticut were from 
other states. 

Intoxication was a contributing factor 
in 291 serious accidents. The drunken 
operator was not the only person to con- 
tribute to this situation. Intoxicated pe- 
destrians caused eighty-seven accidents 
and these pedestrians were the greatest 
sufferers, as all of them not killed were 
seriously injured. Fifteen were killed, 
while deaths among intoxicated operators 
numbered fourteen. 


Traffic Planning Found Successful 


Results from the work of the traffic 
planning bureau of the department, car- 
ried on for the past three years in co- 
operation with towns and cities of the 
state, were marked in 1932. Where rec- 
ommendations have been adopted there 
has been a general decrease of 20% in 
accidents, which is greater than the 
state-wide rate. At many of the dan- 
gerous locations the type of traffic con- 
trol recommended helped to reduce ac- 
cidents by 30, 40 and even 50%. 

There were fewer arrests last year but 
there was actually better police super- 
vision than before. The state police and 
the motor vehicle department _insti- 
tuted a warning program whereby many 


drivers were made to correct habits 
which might have caused accidents. 
A more restrictive examination for 


drivers’ licenses was also put into effect. 

A speed check showed that the aver- 
age for all hours and all locations was 
384 miles per hour. The speed of pas- 
senger cars was only about six miles per 
hour greater than that of commercial 
trucks, with buses slightly slower than 
passenger vehicles. Speeds were highest 
in the forenoon, the greatest rate being 
80 miles per hour 

There were 2,666 advertising 
moved to improve vision. 


signs 





J. J. HALL ON BUSY TRIP 





National Bureau Safety Expert Advocat- 
ing Drivers’ License Laws in Ohio, 
Illinois, Iowa and Missouri 
John J. Hall, director of street and 
highway safety of the National Bureau 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters, is 
now on a busy ten day trip through Ohio, 
Illinois, Iowa and Missouri, his mission 
being the advocacy of standard drivers’ 
license and other automobile laws. In 
Columbus on February 28 Mr. Hall ap- 
peared before the legislative committee 
considering such laws, being joined by 
the American Legion, Ohio Bar Associa- 
tion, automobile clubs and dealers in an 

effort to get them adopted. 

Mr. Hall will then go to Des Moines 
to help in the fight against the repeal 
of the present drivers’ license law of 
Iowa and the abolition of the accident 
reporting bureau. On March 6 he will 
address the Rockford Board of Fire, 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters on the 
agent’s duty in safety work and the fol- 
lowing two days will be spent in Peoria 
addressing civic clubs, visiting several 
schools and broadcasting a safety talk. 

Mr. Hall will next attend the con- 
vention of the Illinois Association of In- 
surance Agents at Springfield, also meet- 
ing with legislative committees, and on 
March 10, 11 and 12 he plans stop-offs 
at St. Louis and Jefferson City for the 
same purpose. While on his trip he will 
get acquainted with new motor vehicle 
commissioners of the various states 
visited. 


YORKSHIRE INDEMNITY RESULTS 

The Yorkshire Indemnity in its De- 
cember 31 statement shows total assets 
of $2,342,404 of which $1,438,797 repre- 
sents stocks and bonds and $690.880 cash 
in banks and office. Its liabilities in- 
clude reserve for unpaid claims of $400,- 
217: reserve for unearned premiums of 
$377,565; reserve for all other liabilities 
of $87,190 and a contingency reserve of 
$142,677. Capital is shown at $750,000 
and surplus at $584,752, making a sur- 
plus to policyholders of $1,334,752. 

MAY GET POLITICAL POST 

Will M. Smith, well known in Indian- 
apolis casualty and fire insurance cir- 
cles, will be appointed collector of in- 
ternal revenue for the southern Indiana 
listrict, according to Frederick Van 
Nuys, senator-elect. Mr. Smith was chief 
deputy collector in the last Democratic 
administration. 


‘Reward’ for Loot Suit 
Thrown Out of Court 


ACTION BY ST. LOUIS JUDGE 








F. & D. and Grand National Bank 
Reprimanded for Dealing in Re- 
turn of Securities 





United States District Judge Charles 
B. Davis of St. Louis has thrown out of 
his court the counter claims of the Fidel- 
ity & Deposit and the Grand National 
Bank of St. Louis growing out of the 
sensational looting of the bank’s safety 
deposit vault on May 25, 1930, and the 
subsequent recovery of part of the $956,- 
000 loot through the payment of $140,- 
000 “reward” to the supposed agent of 
the robbers. 

The Fidelity & Deposit had sued for 
$77,944 and the bank filed a counter 
claim that the surety company should 
pay part of the “reward.” Judge Davis’ 
action in throwing the case out of court 
leaves the controversy exactly where it 
was before the F. & D. filed its suit. 
It had paid the bank $125,000 under a 
blanket burglary policy shortly after the 
robbery took place. 


Case Still Undetermined 


In his written opinion disposing of the 
case Judge Davis declared that the bank 
and bonding company “consummated a 
transaction that cannot be justified un- 
der the law” and that approval of such 
dealings would “render society absolute- 
ly helpless before the criminal class,’ 
and that the courts “should decline to 
supervise distribution among wrong-do- 
ers of spoils derived from unlawful con- 
duct.” He further declared that he would 
not stultify himself by adjudicating the 
case. Accordingly he rendered judgment 
against both parties, thus leaving the 
case undetermined. Either party has the 
privilege of appeal to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals. 

Commenting further Judge Davis said: 
“Under the circumstances the law af- 
fords no relicf to either party but leaves 
them in the position where they have 
placed themselves. He that makes his 
bed ill, lies there.” 

The reward of $125,000 for the return 
of the stolen securities was paid to 
Joseph L. Lemon, an attorney, who has 
since died. He received a fee of $15,000 
for his work. 
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H. S. IVES IN OKLAHOMA 





His “Socialism for Profit” Address Heard 
By 500 Industrialists of State 
in Convention 

Business men who condemn socialism 
as a political principle but are willing 
to accept “socialism for profit” were 
denounced by Henry Swift Ives, special 
counsel of the Association of Casualty 
é Surety Executives, speaking at the 
annual convention of the Associated In- 
dustries of Oklahoma recently. The 
convention was attended by about fiye 
hundred of the leading industrialists of 
the state. 

“In my opinion,” said Mr. Ives, “one of 
the great troubles with this country to- 
day is the fact that there are altogether 
too many business men and property 
owners—including farmers—who are 
ardent capitalists when it comes to their 
own business and their own property, 
but who are apt to be just as ardent so- 
cialists when it comes to their neigh- 
bor’s business or property. By thus 
double-crossing themselves they pyramid 
taxation and then complain of the re- 
sults. 

“Many business men are thus engaged 
in a sort of capitalistic piracy of a chaste 
socialist theory when they advocate gov- 
ernment ownership or excessive govern- 
mental regulation of the other fellow in 
order to make profit themselves. I can 
think of no better name for it than so- 
cialism for profit.” 





PICKS WHITTINGTON & CO. 
Standard S. & C. Names Prominent 
Oklahoma City Agency as Gen- 
eral Agents; 25 Years Old 
The Standard Surety & Casualty has 
appointed Eugene Whittington & Co. of 
Oklahoma City as its general agents for 
casualty and surety lines. This agency, 
which will celebrate its twenty-fifth an- 
niversary this year, writes miscellaneous 
lines totaling $400,000 in annual premi- 
ums and is regarded as one of the larg- 
est writers of fidelity and surety busi- 

ness in the state. 

Mr. Whittington is active in local civic 
affairs being one of the organizers of 
the Oklahoma City Rotary Club and one 
of the largest stockholders in the new 
Biltmore Hotel there. 





SUN INDEMNITY SHOWING 

Total admitted assets of $5;392,577 are 
shown by the Sun Indemnity in its 1932 
financial statement of which $3,920,480 
represents amortized value of bonds and 
convention value of stocks and $652,075 
cash in banks and office. Capital is 
$1,000,000 and surplus $698.900, making a 
surplus to policyholders of $1.698,900. A 
contingency reserve of $400,000 was set 
up. 





R. H. Towner 


(Continued from Page 42) 


tuaries compute their premiums on past 
tables of mortality, nor in the manner 
of fire insurance underwriting where 
they rely upon past records of fires. The 
true answer is to be found through ac- 
curate analysis of present conditions an 
of what they are likely to be in the 
near future. 

“T conclude, therefcre, that corporate 
suretyship is necessary to a complex 
civilization and will endure as long 4s 
such a civilization endures. There will 
be surety companies as long as there is 
corporate suretyship. But the ‘expec- 
tation of life’ for each separate surety 
company will depend upon its unde rwrit- 
ers, upon the accuracy of their analysis 
of each application for their guarantee 
and the success of their selection of ap- 
plications for approval.” 
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